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that direct mail can help your business 





ORE money was invested in direct //, “¢ 


mail last year, than in any other / ‘Bs 

form of advertising. Over two hundred — 
and seventy-five million dollars! Why? 

Because business men know that sales come only as 
a result of contacts with buyers. And through direct 
mail they can make contacts—economically and profitably. 

Concerns operating under limited budgets, use 
direct mail in as small a way as they choose — build- 
ing, step-by-step, on a money-making basis. Those 
advertising on a broader scope use it to supplement 
all their advertising activities. 

Direct mail has certain proved advantages no busi- 
ness can afford to overlook. Consider just five of them 


in the light of your own business: 


1. SELECTIVE! You can direct your selling effort to 
logical buyers, as a whole or by groups, with specific 
approaches and minimum waste. 


2. PERSON-TO-PERSON! You can approach your 
active, inactive and prospective buyers on a personal 
basis and in terms of their buying habits. 





3. TIMELY! You can capitalize on all 
events and situations which produce 


aa 44 
extra sales. 


4. MAXIMUM ATTENTION! As mail, 
your message is in a preferred position to receive 
undivided attention. 

5. FLEXIBLE! You can make your messages as brief 
or complete —as simple or elaborate —as varied in 
size and form, as you wish. 

These are by no means all the advantages of direct 
mail. But there is a very simple way to learn about 


others, many of which apply to your business. 


Talk to the Addressograph Man 


He will be glad to show you as many as 49 different 
ways in which direct mail is being used profitably 
He'll show you, too, how easily and economically you 
can put this powerful medium to work, through proven 
Addressograph methods. You'll find ADDRESSO.- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city phone 
books. If you prefer, write to us at the address below 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO . Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


‘ : | VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK ~ 
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WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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Next Month 


Last month in this space we promised to 
tell about the effect of dealer licensing 
laws in Wisconsin and other states. When 
our promise was written, we did not real- 
ize how bitter some automobile dealers 
were on the subject, so decided to hold up 
publication until we could talk with more 
dealers and obtain a wider and more rep- 
resentative mass of facts for the story. 
hus it is one month late, but will posi- 
tively appear “rain or shine” in June. 


One of the most important articles to be 
printed in AMERICAN Business in 1939 
will be published in June when the presi- 
dent of one of the largest companies of its 
kind in the world tells what he would do 
if he were running a small business. A 
plain spoken, almost blunt story, we be- 
lieve it to be one of the best contributions 
to business literature in 1939. 


FoLLOwING our established policy of pic- 
turing and reporting the newest and most 
modern developments in business build- 
ing, we will take vou on a visit to the new 
I. Magnin store on Hollywood’s Wilshire 
Boulevard. If there is a more beautiful or 
modern store anywhere we have yet to 
learn about it. 
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Where Else lan You Buy 
LETTE a & EA D 5 Like this 
for $f 9a Thousand / 


No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous “‘Letter- 
head Clinic’’ submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 











E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 
mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. 

* J 
Matt tHe Coupon for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work, Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of charge—on a new and 
modern design for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 
=a eae eee eee eee etl eet elle ee 
Universat Lirno & Stationery Co., Dept. 35 
4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Lil 
Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 
samples of stock. 
© Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 


lots of . 

O Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 
charge or obligation—on redesigning the enclosed 
letterhead. 


LETTERS... GUNMEN 





Discriminatory Laws to 
Meet Opposition 


To the Editor: 

Please rush a copy of the April 1939 
issue of American Business to each of 
the following representatives of our 
county now convening in our state legis- 
lature at Tallahassee, Florida: 

Representative George E. Holt 
Representative John J. Lindsey 
Representative H. E. Overstreet 
Senator E. R. Graham 

Will you please let them know that 
this magazine is sent to them from our 
company, and refer them to your article, 
“State Laws Hamstring Business,” on 
page 19? A discriminatory law is about 
to be introduced in our legislature, so 
we want this magazine put in the hands 
of our lawmakers.—E. Corne.i, Florida 
Sugar Distributors, Inc., Miami, Florida. 


To the Editor: 
I was very glad to see your article, 
“State Laws Hamstring Business,” in 


the last issue of AMERICAN BvsINEss.” 


This is a subject which certainly should 
receive a great deal more attention, and 
I wish your article were “must” reading 
for every American citizen. Raymond L. 
Buell, president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, has prepared a small pam- 
phlet on this same subject, entitled 
“Death by Tariff,’ which we have pub- 
lished, that might interest some of your 
readers.—Roiuin D. Hemens, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 





Wants to Know More 
About State Laws 


To the Editor: 

I was much interested in your articl 
by Eugene Whitmore, “State Laws Ham 
string“ Business,” in your April issu 
Will you please supply me with a short 
bibliography upon this subject—or i: 
form me as to where I may obtain such 
a list?—Ronert T. K’Bure, The R. §& H 
Chemicals Department, E. I. Du Pont 
Nemours and Company, Niagara Fa 
New York. 

Mr. K’Bure: The Council of State 
Governments has compiled a great dea! 
of information on state laws and we are 
sure that they can send you all of the 
information you need if you will write | 
them at Chicago. 


Commend “The Hullabaloo 
About Audits’’ 


To the Editor: 

When I finished reading the article, 
“The Hullabaloo About Audits,” in your 
February issue, I put the following no- 
tation in red at the end of the article: 

“Very Good Article — Leads 
Field in this Work.” 

Possibly, you may be right when you 

say that the accountancy profession's 


greatest fault seems to be in its failure 
to show the man on the street how much 


BuSINESS 
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Is your office meeting the 


MODERN WORK WEEK 


... without extra effort or extra expense? 


HERE ARE A FEW 


Your Present Routine May Require Your 
Office Force to Build Toward Peak Loads. 


By planning your work so that each set of records 
is completed and proved as it is written, the 
volume maintains a steady level and does not 
accumulate into a peak load at the end of the 
day, week or month. 


You May Be Wasting Effort by Preparing 
Related Records in Separate Operations. 


A great deal of time can often be saved by com- 
bining operations. There are extra advantages in 
getting statistical information earlier; avoiding the 
rehandling of figures and records; eliminating 
needless chances for errors, etc. 


You May Be Needlessly Relisting Figures. 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 


JOBS TO CHECK: 


Your Adding Machine Operators May 
Depend on “Flying Fingers” for Speed. 


Operators who formerly tried to gain speed by 
making their fingers fly faster find it much faster 
and far easier to “short-cut” by adding entire 
amounts in one operation, rather than by depress- 
ing one key at a time. 


Your Present Routine May Require 
Duplication of Original Records. 


Duplication of media in a separate operation takes 
time and increases the possibility of errors. It en- 
tails additional cost in verifying the duplicated 
records. Time and cost can be saved by using 
original records as much as possible. 


The local Burroughs man will be glad to help you 
make a desk-to-desk survey. It will enable you 
to determine whether any of your employees are 
handicapped by operations that might be shortened 


or eliminated. Call him today, or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOKLET! 


For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 
of conserving clerical 
hours, this new booklet 
contains many specific 
suggestions for re- 
adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 


6025 SECOND BOULEVARD, 


Burroughs 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Coin Elezy.. 


Dollars to Cents 


You Cut 


OUNTING a big bag of small 

change takes you only a few 
minutes with an electrically driven 
coin counter. Place the coins into 
the hopper and take them away 
sorted, counted, and bagged or 
wrapped. One machine does the job 
in one operation. 


You save in several ways. First, 
electric machines are fast—they 
sort, count, and wrap several thou- 
sand coins per hour. This reduces 
handling costs and speeds up the 
work. Second, they are accurate 
—they decrease recounts. Counting 
is done mechanically—no errors 
due to fatigue, no overcounts 
caused by worn coins. Third, they 
are easy to operate—a _ trained 
operator is not required. A totalizer 
gives an automatic check. 


TYPICAL USERS OF COIN 
Banks ® 
Cab companies 
Chain stores 
Churches 
Creameries 
Department stores 


SAVE MONEY WITH 


Ke 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


Costs 


s. 


If your firm handles a considerable 
amount of small change or tokens, 
these counting and sorting ma- 
chines can undoubtedly cut your 
costs, too. They are available for 
any size of coins or tokens, and in 
many models to fit varying require- 
ments. Why not investigate the 
possibility of your saving money 
by counting change electrically? 


Specify a G-E Motor 
Because the motor is a vital part 
of an electric coin-handling device, 
be sure that you get a G-E motor 
it is reliable. General Electric, 
although it does not make office 
devices of any type, does make 
motors built specially for them— 
motors that operate long and 
dependably. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


COUNTERS AND SORTERS 


Insurance offices 
Laundries 

Markets 

Paper agencies 
Traction companies 
Telephone companies 


) it has to offer. Possibly, we accountants 
are overimbued with the attitude of 
smugness or an attitude of “let the client 
come to us.” However, things are chang 
ing rapidly today, and sooner or later, 
the accountancy profession will have to 
follow suit. You have made some ver) 
| interesting suggestions in your article 
| 

| 


Possibly it might not be a bad idea if 
AmerRICcCAN Business took the lead in 
teaching the man on the street what ac 
countancy has to offer.—A.sert Harrtin, 
C. P. A., Hattin and Hattin, Toront: 
Canada. 
| Mr. Hartin: The trouble is that the 
; man on the street does not read Amen: 
| can Business. Our subscribers are busi 
| ness men, heads of their own businesses, 
| heads of corporations, or executives. 


To the Editor: 


I have just received your Februar 
issue of American Business and have 
| finished reading an article entitled, “The 
| Hullabaloo About Audits.” Now I am 
| wondering if it would be possible for 
| us to obtain about twenty copies of thi 
article, as I am most anxious to di 
tribute it among some of our clients 
and the bankers of this city—TuHomas 
G. Cross, Thomas G. Cross and Com 
pany, San Diego, California. 


| 
| Mr. Cross: We have not had this ar 
| ticle reprinted, but are glad to furnish 


you with copies of the February issue 


Asks for Previous 
Export Articles 


To the Editor: 


Our export manager has been quite 
interested in reading the article 
Donald MacGregor in your April issue 
of American Business, “See Henry 
Grady—If You Want to Start Export 
ing.” I wonder whether it would be pos 
sible for you to get hold of copies of 
the previous export trade stories which 
you mention on page 14 and shoot them 
along to me.—W. H. Coxirns, Advertis 
ing Department, Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Coxtiins: We have sent you tear 
copies of the five articles listed in con- 
nection with Mr. MacGregor’s article on 
exporting. 


Hawaii Is a Territory— 
Not a Foreign Land 


To the Editor: 


We would like to call your attentio: 
to an error which appeared in the March 
issue of American Business in the ar- 
ticle, “$100,000,000 in Apparel Business 
Goes West,” in which one paragraph 
reads in part: 

“ ... there was a total registratio: 
of more than four thousand buyers an: 
style scouts from every population center 
in the country, and from such foreig: 
lands as England, Australia, Chile 
Mexico, Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii.” 

Hawaii dislikes being called a foreign 
country. The Territory of Hawaii is 2! 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 











Next time you plan an out-of-town trip, pick up HERE’S HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 
your telephone, before you pick up your hand- TO TELEPHONE! 
bag. Use Long Distance to arrange definite ap- BETWEEN THESE POINTS PAY,except NIGHT and 
pointments with the men you want to see. Cincinnati, Ohio 

They will be better prepared for your visit— Louisville, Ky. $.50 $.35 
and so will you. You'll accomplish more in each -_ - _ 1.00 60 
interview. And you’ll save yourself long hours of Chicago, tN. ; , 
waiting for prospects who are busy, or customers Minneapolis, Minn. 1.20 .75 
who are away. Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘ 7 7 Salt Lake City, Utah 1.75 1.05 
Long Distance appointments prevent disap- Indianapolis, Ind. 
pointments—and much more than repay the New York, N. Y. 1.95 1.20 


Y ’ *3-minute station-to station rates. Reduced rates run ‘e__ 
little they cost. from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Sunday. etiaes ¢ 
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NEW WATER COOLER 


arrie 
Water Cooler 


Economical Operation Big Feature 
of Newest Carrier Development 


MALL enough to fit any space, smartly 

styled, the new Carrier Water Cooler is 
completely automatic from cooler to bubbler. 
Cooling equipment, made dependable and 
economical by 49 years of experience in me- 
chanical refrigeration, chills the water to the 
temperature you want. Every part is sealed 
tight against breakage from jarring. Read the 
10 big features shown on the right. 

Call your local Carrier dealer today. Without 
obligation—learn about the new Carrier Water 
Cooler and how it can solve your problems of 
pure, healthful water supply at new low cost. 


MORE NEWS! Cool comfort in 
your home or office is easy 
to have with the new Car- 
rier Room Air Conditioner 
right). No building altera- 
tions, plugs in like a lamp 

cools, dehumidifies, circu- 
lates and filters all the air 

both inside and outside. 


FOR LARGER 


SPACE the new 
1939 self-con- 
tained Air Con- 
ditioners (left 
offer new econ- 
omies, new ef- 
ficiencies and 
new conven- 
iences in self- 
contained air 
a {5 Carrier Igloo of Tomorrow 
fit any space. New York World's Fair 


10 BIG FEATURES 


GREATER CAPACITY. Lower oper- 
ating cost. Special precooling unit 
utilizes drain water to help cool 
incoming water. 

SANITARY BUBBLER. Chromium 
guard protects water outlet from 
lips. Parts accessible, easy to clean. 
NO SPLASH. Deep, clover-leaf 
shaped waste bowl prevents splash- 
ing. 

EVEN FLOW. Water flow controlled 
by regulating valve which automat- 
ically prevents stream fluctuation. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. Easily 
operated dial permits adjustment to 
meet conditions. 

GLASS FILLER. Provision for water 
glass or pitcher filler. Standard 
equipment. 

TIGHT FASTENINGS. Incoming wa- 
tor and drain lines fastened tightly 
to prevent damage by jarring. 
ATTRACTIVE STYLING. Bronze cab- 
inet blends with smart furniture. 
Highly polished chrome finish. 
COMPACT. Occupies a space only 
152 inches square. 

CARRIER DEVELOPMENT. Backed 
by Carrier's 49 years experience in 
refrigeration and air conditioning. 








CARRIER CORPORATION, 

Syracuse, N. Y., D3 

*‘Weather Makers to the World’”’ 

In Canada—Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 
Please send complete information about the 

new O Carrier Water Cooler; O Room Cooler; 

O Self-Contained Units 


Jes » 


Name 
Company 


Address 











integral part of the United States, ha 
ing been annexed in 1898 and year! 
contributes substantially in federal incon 
taxes in support of the government. 
C. E. Notan, manager, Appliance Sal 
Department, The Hawaiian Electr 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Mr. Noran: Thank you for calling ou 
hand for the unpardonable sin of r 
ferring to Alaska and Hawaii as for 
eign lands. This is an error which shou 
never have been allowed to creep int 
the magazine, as we can assure y 
everyone here at the office knows be 
ter. It was simply overlooked. 


Employee Manuals Still 
Offer a Problem 


To the Editor: 

In a previous issue of American Bus: 
Ness there appeared an article descri 
ing manuals some firms have for ne 
employees. These manuals contain ru 
and regulations regarding working hours, 
periods for lunch, absentees, vacatior 
group insurance, pension funds, bonuses, 
and other privileges granted to en 
ployees. In this article you gave th 
names of several concerns who use su 
manuals. Would it be possible for y 
to supply us with their names?—Muiss 
Gipson, personnel director, Telephon: 
Directory Advertising Company, Detri 


Michigan. 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in obtaining the ar 
ticle, “Taking the Mystery Out of th 
New Job,” which was published by you 
in the March 1938 issue of American 
Business.—F. H. STapieton, executive 
director, Arizona Unemployment Com 
pensation Commission, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Miss Grsson and Mr. Stapteton: We 
have a few copies of the article, “Taking 
the Mystery Out of the New Job,” re 
maining, and we were glad to send you 
tear sheets of it. In it you will find the 
names of companies using employee 
manuals. 


When Should a Salesman 
Receive Commissions? 


To the Editor: 


Have any of your recent surveys re 
vealed what the policy is with most com 
panies concerning charge-backs to sales 
men’s commission accounts of bad debts, 
return merchandise, etc.? Some com- 
panies operate on the premise that 
the credit department accepts an order 
it becomes bona fide and the salesman 
paid full commission, whether collecti: 
is ultimately made or not. Moreover, 
is the practice of some companies 
never charge back to the salesman’s cor 
mission merchandise that has been ré 
turned either as unsalable, defective, « 
for some other reason. Contrasting this, 
there are other firms which do not con- 
sider a transaction complete until 
account is paid. If you happen to have 
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Bucthers FINE FOODS thu SHAKES 


“HERE'S HOW WE IMPROVED 
OUR COLLECTIONS AND 
OUR BOOKKEEPING CONTROL” 
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ffice Manager 








Here is a classic example of the Remington Rand sales- 
man’s ability to provide an intelligent solution for a cus- 
tomer’s specialized problem. Your business is different, 
REMINGTON RAND Model 490-J é' yes... but remember: There is a Remington Rand Book- 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE onthe job keeping Machine to meet every accounting need. Perhaps 
at Goss Bros. Dairy, Portland, Orego 
This machine posts original Litem 8 the Remington Rand salesman can help you strengthen 
ledger AND statement, original voucher a. your accounting procedure. You can find out easily, quickly, 


AND accounts payable ledger, or other a 
applications, in ONE operation. ‘ F , freely. Phone your nearest Remington Rand office today. 


In the World of Tomorrow ff 


« f 2 Tht Sim 
— its from 


Remington Rand Inc. | dag 


BUFFALO -e NEW YORK ; a 


Canadian Headquarters: 199 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ueW Y DK y bins FAIR 
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Chooses th new desk 
Ediphone 


Harry ArtHur Hopr, Management Engineer 
Senior Partner of H. A. Hopf & Company, 
New York, and President of the Hopf 
Institute of Management, Ossining, N. Y. 


HOMAS A. EDISON, INC. is 

proud to announce the personal 
selection by Harry Arthur Hopf of 
its new desk Ediphone. Mr. Hopf. 
who in 1938 received the Gold Medal 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management, enjoys 
world-wide recognition as a leading 
figure in management engineering. 


Mr. Hopf has spent more than 25 
years solving the business problems 
of several hundred companies, in- 
cluding many industrial leaders. He 
has served as an officer in no less 
than six management societies. 
Through his lectures at great uni- 
versities, his textbooks, and his writ- 
ings in the most authoritative 
management journals, he has guided 
the management methods of hun- 


SAY IT TO THE 


dreds of important executives. His 
personal selection of the Ediphone 
is, therefore, important because it 
comes after years of study of the best 
methods in executive effectiveness. 

“To keep an executive on top of 
his work instead of his work on top 
of him,” says Mr. Hopf, “is a great 
goal of business.” He uses the Edi- 
phone because it enables him to 
clear his desk of “unfinished busi- 
ness” at his own convenience with 
a minimum of effort. Mr. Hopf is 
one of many thousands of business 
executives who find that their work 
is easier with the Ediphone. 

For information, without obligation, 
phone the Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept.A5, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, 
N.J. In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON 


OICEWRITER 








some facts on this subject, we will be 
glad to have you send them to us.- 
H. D. Wexe.serc, Van Cleef Bros., Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


Mr. Wexe.serc: The courts have hel 
repeatedly that a sale is not complete: 
until the bill is paid, and for that reaso: 
salesmen are not legally entitled to com 
missions on any goods that are returned, 
refused, or orders canceled. Most com 
panies write sales agreements which spe 
cifically state that salesmen’s commissions 
are advanced on orders and not paid. It 
is important to refer to commissions as 
advances, where commissions are allowe: 


-before accounts are paid. There are sony 


companies which feel that inasmuch as the 
salesman has put in his effort to close 
the sale, he is entitled to some remuner 
ation, and, therefore, do not charge back 
commissions where goods are returned, 
refused, or orders canceled, but such 
companies are definitely in the minority 
Where merchandise is returned because 
it is defective, there is possibly a fin 
point to be considered inasmuch as de 
fective goods cannot be blamed on thx 
salesman, and in most cases defective 
merchandise would be replaced wit! 
good, and commissions, therefore, woul: 
not be affected. 


Book on Mail Wholesale 
Business Wanted 


| To the Editor: 


I believe, but am not certain, that 
during the last few months a book was 
published with a title similar to the fol 
lowing: How to Do a Wholesale Business 
by Mail. If there is such a book pub 


| lished, we would sincerely appreciat« 


your informing us as to the name of the 


| publisher.—A.sert Seca, M. Segal and 
| Sons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Secat: After some research we 
have been unable to find a book bearing 
the title you quote in your letter, but we 
wondered if the book you had in mind 
might be How to Sell by Mail by Homer 
Buckley, published in 1938 by McGraw 


Hill Book Company, Inc., price $2.00. 


How to Keep Records 
| About Salesmen 


To the Editor: 


We are endeavoring to line up a simple 


| routine for the handling of salesmen’s 
| records of calls and sales. In this con 


nection we are also looking for something 
suitable for the making up of a mailing 
list, and should be happy to have an) 
suggestions that you may have to offer 
—G. A. ArTuur, credit manager, Mohns 
Bros. Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mr. ArtHur: We believe the best 
method of keeping track of salesmen’s 


| calls is through a visible index system 


with visible index cards for every ac- 
count. With this method you can tell at 
a glance, at any time, when an account 
has been called on, when it was sold, or 
what salesman made the call. 
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a note of quiet 


When you subtract noise from your offices you add effi- 
ciency, because you make a higher standard of concentra- 
tion possible. And the easy, effective way to get rid of noise 
is with Acoustone*, acoustical mineral tile — ranking 
among the leaders in sound-absorbing ability. 

Beautiful to look at, with its soft colors and travertine- 
like texture, Acoustone absorbs noise—quiets both the 
noise that comes into the building from outside and the 
reverberation due to sound created within the room. It 
needs no maintenance other than occasional vacuum 
cleaning... yet can be painted without damage to its 
noise-absorbing ability. As plus values you get incombusti- 
bility . . . high light reflection . .. a thoroughly sanitary 
material that will not harbor germs. 

Acoustone is one of a full range of USG materials for 
sound control, fitting every need and pocketbook, and 
including Sabinite* Acoustical Plaster — Perfatone* 
Quietone* —and the USG System of Sound Insulation. 


Send the coupon below for a beautifully illustrated folder 
showing Acoustone installations in offices. *Registered trade-marks 


» ACOUSTONE 


ACOUSTICAL MINERAL TILE 
Outstanding in Natural Beauty 


U.S High in Efficiency 


( United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St. Chicago, III. 





Please send me my FREE copy of “Step Up the Efficiency of 
Your Office Personnel.” AmB-5 
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USINESS is not what we 

3 hoped it would be, but it 

is better than the chartists 

would have us believe. War 

or no war we should have 

an improving trend this 

summer. There are many 

positive forces at work. 

Not the least of these is 

the farm protest against 

labor excesses. It is no 

secret that one of the 

reasons capital is on strike 

is because it doesn’t know 

what labor will do from 

one day to the next. Labor 

is in the saddle, and the 

farm vote put it there. Then came the awakening. 

Farmers are sick and weary of having their markets 

destroyed by sudden sit-downs and labor wars. In 

Oregon, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, and now Wis- 

consin, the farm blocs have caused laws to be en- 

acted specifically outlawing sit-down strikes, pro- 

viding punishment for intimidation of workers, abol- 

ishing the check-off system, and stopping “stranger” 

picketing. This means an end to the farmer-labor 
front, and should stimulate business initiative. 


The Next President 


A favorite topic of conversation at business 
luncheons is: “Who will be nominated for president in 
1940?” And well might the question be raised, because 
what happens to business after next fall, depends 
upon what happens at the two conventions next 
summer. If business men can be assured of a gov- 
ernment in which it has confidence, we may look for- 
ward to one of the most prosperous periods in our 
history. Money now lying unused in the banks will be 
put to work modernizing plants and equipment. 
Building will be resumed on a tremendous scale. Un- 
employment will be taken up, and the national income 
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quickly raised to a level which will support ow 
present tax load without killing business initiative 
Of all the candidates now in the public eye, both 
Democratic and Republican, we favor Taft of Ohio 
He has the confidence of business, yet is far from 
being a reactionary. He is not as spectacular as 
Dewey and might not get as many votes, but he will, 
in our opinion, make a better chief executive. Dewey 
is very young. Four years as governor of New York 
would give him valuable administrative experience. 


Which Job Is Whose? 


A company which had an agreement with its com- 
petitors not to sell below cost was called on the car 
pet for cutting prices. One of its competitors in- 
sisted that the prices being quoted must be below 
cost “because they pay just as much for materials 
and labor as we do, and we know what our costs 
are.” To settle the argument the company under fire 
produced its books. The committee found amazing 
low costs in almost every administrative function. 
Better management had made it possible for this com- 
pany to undersell its competitors and still make 
the required margin of profit. Equally interesting was 
the way this result was obtained. What is called the 
progressive conference plan was used. Executives and 
senior workers in related jobs are grouped together 
for the purpose of analyzing and determining their 
individual duties and responsibility for net profits. 
The groups are relatively small and meet weekly. At 
these conferences each man’s job is studied and 
charted by the group. In the event of a disagreement 
as to duties, the problem is passed along to the group 
next in line for decision. The upshot of the plan is 
that every executive and supervisor helps to deter- 
mine where his job begins and ends; he has an op- 
portunity to study his job as it relates to the organi- 
zation plan of the business; overlapping duties ar‘ 
avoided; the cause of a great deal of friction is 
eliminated; nonessential supervisory jobs are flag 
ged; and the management gets a blueprint of staff 
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duties drawn by the men on the job! Perhaps there 
is a thought here that you can use. It has the merit 
of being both practical and effective. 


The New Johnson Offices 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find a special see- 
tion describing the much-talked-about office build- 
ing which Frank Lloyd Wright, noted designer and 
architect, has finished for S. C. Johnson and Son, 
Inc., at Racine, Wisconsin. Those who have seen 
the building consider it to be the most distinctive 
and unusual business office in America, if not in the 
world. Certainly it breaks new ground. Whether the 
added cost of building an individualistic office like 
this is justified by a corresponding increase in effi- 
ciency may be questioned. We suspect that had the 
company made use of standardized equipment and 
followed advanced, yet conventional, design, it could 
have cut the investment to half. And it would prob- 
ably have been just as efficient. But it would also be 
just another “up-to-date” office. It would have little 
or no news value. As it is, the Johnson office is receiv- 
ing columns of publicity plus tremendous word-of- 
mouth advertising. Who can say how much that is 
worth on the balance sheet? But most important of 
all, is the effect on the morale of the Johnson or- 
ganization. Wouldn’t you be proud to have your 
desk in the most-talked-of office in the world? 
Wouldn’t it make you feel you were working for a 
progressive and farsighted company? And wouldn’t 
it give you an urge to get out of the rut mentally, 
and do some unconventional thinking? That, it seems 
to me, is the real benefit a business derives by mod- 
ernizing its office building and equipment. We can’t 
live amid forward-looking surroundings, without 
thinking the same way. 


Thoughts on Conventions 


Like most business men I have to attend a lot of 
conventions. Usually they fall into three classifica- 
tions. First are those where the “big shots” of the 
industry convene to shoot some not-too snappy golf 
(after all, they are competitors), brush up on “Sweet 
Adeline,” and do “something” about prices. These 
meetings are highly profitable, especially for those 
who don’t take promises too literally. Secondly, there 
are conventions called to give sellers an opportunity 
to entertain buyers. Sometimes there is a program, 
but nobody cares very much so long as the bedroom 
bars are open. What one gets out of such gatherings 
depends upon his being a good loser—that is to say 
losing good money to the right people. And lastly 
there are those conventions, perhaps conferences 
would describe them more accurately, where bedroom 
bars and crap-shooting tournaments are conspicu- 
ously absent. Executives attend for one purpose and 
one purpose only, to profit from the program. Fore- 
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most among conventions of this type is that of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives. It will be 
held this year in Philadelphia on June 5, 6, and 7. 
About a thousand sales-minded business men _ will 
attend. Twenty-eight speakers of national promi- 
nence, leaders in sales thinking and progress, are on 
the program. It will be a convention that will pay 
those who come dividends for many years. Plan to 
be in Philadelphia on those three days. 


Is Competition Anti-Social? 


The socialists contend it must be because it is the 
opposite of cooperation. The more cooperative a 
society is, the more it is to be desired. And upon that 
theory, both Russian and German systems pull 
private enterprise out by the roots. Now comes 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch College to dispute 
this premise. He holds that the willingness to com- 
pete, to take one’s chance solely on relative value, 
reflects social mindedness. Therefore, competition 
cannot be anti-social. The fact is no society can exist 
without some form of competition. In place of trade 
competition, the national socialism of the third Reich 
has set up a competition for political power, which 
is simply another expression of greed. It is hard to 
say which is the lesser of the two evils. So long as 
men are what they are, and not what we wish they 
were, some form of incentive is needed to motivate 
society. To talk about killing competition is, there- 
fore, quite silly. We want to civilize it. 


Tomorrow’s Executives 


Do you hire people for a job or do you select 
members for your organization? There is a differ- 
ence. Five years ago the United States Rubber Com- 
pany awoke to the fact that a good many of the 
people being brought into the business were employed 
because of their ability to do a given kind of work. 
Little or no thought was paid to their qualifications 
for executive responsibility. I think it was P. D. 
Armour, the senior, who once said that every time he 
hired an office boy, he asked himself if the applicant 
had presidential possibilities. That was perhaps 
slightly exaggerated, but it is a fact that most of 
the top executives of Chicago’s packing establish- 
ments started with their companies as office boys. A 
president of a large mill supply house complained 
the other day about the number of second-line men 
he was losing. He was particularly bothered because 
these men had been picked for their jobs, and there 
were no third-line men behind them. It does seem as 
though we ought to get away from this old-fashioned 
idea of hiring paid hands, and begin selecting men 
to grow up with our business. It is not only a sound 
employment policy, but one way to make employees 
feel they are a part of the organization and not 
J.C. A. 


just numbers on a time card. 
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“Human Relations IN BUSINESS 








DO you want to insure the good-will 
of your office people—inspire them 
with new enthusiasm for their work? 

Make sure that their desks are 
comfortable and convenient! 

You probably pay particular at- 
tention to lighting, ventilation and 
sanitary facilities in your office. But 
that’s not enough. 

To do a thorough job of “human 
relations,” you should give some 
thought to the desks at which your 
employees work. Are they expertly 
designed—to eliminate waste mo- 
tion and fatigue? Are they sound- 
absorbent—to lessen noise and vi- 
bration? Are they good-looking—to 
give employees a sense of pride in 
their jobs? 

If it’s been more than six years 
since you furnished your general 
office, call in a competent wood desk 


QUIET EFFICIENCY—1n larger offices, where scores of busy people are at work, wood desks help 
to minimize noise and vibration. By eliminating many disturbing sounds, wood desks enable office 
employees to work under less strain and with greater efficiency. 


FRIENDLY WARMTH —wWood desks have a 
“natural” feel that inspires employees to do 
better work. 


dealer for advice. Let him demon- 
strate the many labor-saving, com- 
fort-increasing features of modern 
wood desks. Let him show you why 
wood desks help to make offices 
quieter. Let him prove to you that 
wood desks are more friendly—to 
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ONVENIENCE — Modern wood desks are 


special labor-saving 


cee? 
NEW ¢ 
equipped with many 
features. 


the eye and to the touch. And, 
finally, let him tell you how much 
money wood desks will save you- 
both in original cost and upkeep. 
Write to any of the manufacturers 
listed below for the name of a help- 
ful wood desk dealer in your city. 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 





EvANSVILLE Desk Company 


Evansville, Ind. 


Hoosier Desk Company 
Jasper, Ind. 


ImpeRIAL Desk Company 
Evansville, Ind. 


INDIANA Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Ind. 


Jasper Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Ind. 


Jasper Orrice Furniture CoMPpANY 
Jasper, Ind. 
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How Oliver “Sold and Saved” 
Itself Out Of Debt ss ssc vurvon 


Chairman Messinger signs last check for $1,200,000 ending Oliver’s old indebtedness to the banks as company men watch 





In 1930, Oliver Farm Equipment Company, one year 
after a big merger, was sick and in debt $20,000,000. 
Then a new president took over, set up new incentives 
and objectives, won cooperation of the organization. 
Today the debt is paid, the company making progress 





HEN Oliver Farm Equipment 

Company recently announced 
Raydex plow points, the news was 
put on the Associated Press wires, 
and stories were carried by hun- 
dreds of newspapers; it “made” a 
national radio program; business, 
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technical, and financial papers 
carried stories about it; the com- 
pany was flooded with orders. It 
appeared to be a tremendous de- 
velopment for Oliver’s sales. 

But behind this unquestionably 
important contribution to farm im- 


plement progress, there is even a 
greater story, for Oliver has 
ploughed through nine years of 
business depression, building a 
sound, strong,  well-integrated 
manufacturing and sales organiza- 
tion out of an organization which, 
in 1929, had a gloomy outlook. 

In 1929, Oliver, along with 
other part-line implement makers, 
found it difficult to maintain 
strong dealer organizations be- 
cause the dealers demanded a full 
line of implements under one name. 
To create a full-line company 
Oliver, in cooperation with a group 
of bankers, joined Hart-Parr, 
famed tractor maker of Charles 
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City, Iowa, and Nichols and Shep- 
herd, thresher manufacturer of 
Battle Creek—Michigan’s first in- 
corporated company. The Oliver 
family sold some of its stockhold- 
ing, and there was probably some 
exchange of stock, but the Oliver 
family remained the largest stock- 
holder in the company and, today, 
while it owns only a small per- 
centage of the total, is still the 
largest stockholder. Later the or- 
ganization included the American 
Seeding Machine Company of 
Springfield, Ohio. 

After one year of operation, 
during which time the management 
of the company spent money 
rather liberally building new plants 
and investing heavily in _ fixed 
assets, the company had _ bank 
loans of $16,696,000, and ac- 
counts payable of $2,715,000, or 
a total of $19,411,000 owing on 
December 31, 1930. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
situation ; a fine old company with 
three smaller companies, some of 
which were none too healthy, each 
with its own group of executives 
and salesmen, each with different 
methods and ideas, to be welded 
into one strong, hard-hitting or- 
ganization. 

During the years when the 
Fordson tractor was selling on a 
volume basis, Oliver made the tools 
which were sold with this tractor. 
Thus Oliver dealers were forced to 
stand by and see the Ford dealers 
sell tractors and Oliver plows, 
harrows, and other equipment used 
with the tractor. This had not in- 
creased the good-will of Oliver 
dealers. More aggressive com- 
panies in some of the other fields 
served by the other companies had 
made more progress than the com- 
panies which came in with Oliver. 

Hart-Parr was one of _ the 
pioneer tractor makers, and it is 
believed the first company to popu- 
larize the word “tractor.” Coupled 
with all the problems of putting 
together four companies, there 
was the heavy load of debt hang- 
ing over the company. It was this 
situation which faced C. R. Mes- 
singer, who was induced by finan- 
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Board Chairman C. R. Messinger, who is also president of Chain Belt Company 
of Milwaukee, came to Oliver to rescue the company from a huge debt and lowsales 


ciers to come in as president, and 
take over the management and di- 
rection of the company, in addi- 
tion to his duties as president of 
the well-known Chain Belt Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 

A technically trained metal- 
lurgist with a successful industrial 
experience behind him, Mr. Mes- 
singer nevertheless had no direct 
farm equipment experience. But he 
was able clearly to outline the 
company’s objectives and lay out 
the general plans for reaching 
them. He pointed out to other 
members of the Oliver organization 
that the company had one big job 
ahead—to get out of debt. “We 
can either sell ourselves out of 
debt, or save ourselves out of 
debt,” he said. 

In 1930 the company had ap- 
proximately $27,000,000 in re- 
ceivables. One of the first steps was 
a vigorous drive to turn those re- 
ceivables into cash as rapidly as 
possible; the next step was im- 
provement in various products, 


notably the tractor line. Many 
chief executives would have been 
tempted to bring in new men as de- 
signers and engineers. But Mr. 
Messinger kept the organization’s 
own designers and engineers and 
sought to inspire and lead them 
into designing more modern equip- 
ment. Frequently he would call on 
his metallurgical training to en- 
courage them to new achievements 
in design. “I know we can make 
this part lighter and retain its 
present strength by heat treat- 
ing,” he would say when improve- 
ments for some product were being 
discussed. 

Despite all efforts, sales dropped 
in 1932 to $4,400,000, from the 
1929 figure of $27,400,000. In- 
stead of permitting the organiza- 
tion to sit still and bemoan condi- 
tions which brought this about, 
Mr. Messinger set up an objec- 
tive for 1932, which almost every- 
one familiar with the farm imple- 
ment industry said was impossible 
to achieve. He asked his field or- 
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Joe Tucker, vice president and sales 
manager, formerly Omaha manager 


ganization to obtain 60 per cent 
cash on sales of small implements 
and equipments, and 40 per cent 
cash on sales of large implements, 
such as tractors and harvesters. 
The traditional credit practice in 
the heavy farm implement indus- 
try was to sell on terms of nothing 
down, one-third each year for 
three years. 

Selling on these terms meant 
that every farm implement com- 
pany had heavy receivables, that 
first cash came in a year after 
production, that a large collec- 
tion organization must be main- 
tained to collect outstanding re- 
ceivables. Farmers had always 
bought on these terms, and there 
were people who predicted that 
Oliver had dropped a shoe when 
it set up this collection objective. 

At the end of 1932 the figures 
showed that the company had 
actually collected 60 per cent on 
all 1932 sales. In 1933 cash re- 
ceived jumped to 70 per cent of 
sales. This was an unheard-of rec- 
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President Cal Sivright was the tractor plant manager at Charles City when Mr. 
Messinger brought him into the home office, giving him more responsibilities 


ord. With every dollar which could 
be spared being devoted to debt 
reduction, the company neverthe- 
less continued its program of re- 
habilitating the various lines it was 
making and selling. 

At one time when Oliver was 
just beginning to pull out of its 
hole the company sold a $12,000,- 
000 order for tractors and har- 
vesters to Soviet Russia. During 
his visits to the tractor plant at 
Charles City, Mr. Messinger be- 
came favorably impressed with the 
way the manager of the plant was 
running things. He asked this man 
to become his assistant. His name 
was Cal Sivright, a Minnesota 
lawyer. He had had a hand at run- 
ning a small grader company, 
which he had sold; had been an 
executive of the Minneapolis Steel 
and Machinery Company; and 
had been manager of the ma- 
chinery division of the Minnesota 
State Fair and later manager of 
it. Soon after Mr. Sivright came 
to Chicago he was made sales 


manager. In 1936 he was made vice 
president of the company, and Joe 
Tucker, previously Omaha man- 
ager for the company, was made 
sales 1937, Mr. 
Messinger, anxious to be relieved 
of some of the more arduous duties, 
stepped up to board chairman and 
Mr. Sivright was made president, 
and Mr. Tucker was made vice 
president. All of which is typical 
of Mr. Messinger’s policy, not to 
rush out and hire stars, but to take 
men in the organization, load them 
with responsibilities, and let them 


manager. In 


grow. 

work went on 
apace. Spurred on by a manage- 
ment which offered encouragement 
to new ideas and improved meth- 
ods, there was constant improve- 
ment in the lines. As Mr. Sivright 
points out, a small combine was 
developed and put on the market. 
Corn pickers and mounted plant- 
ing and cultivating tools were de- 
veloped and improved to keep pace 


with the growing trend toward 


Experimental 
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power farming, offering improve- 
ments in design, appearance, and 
performance. 

About this time the company be- 
gan experiments with the deter- 
mination to bring out a vastly im- 
proved farm tractor, which would 
be unlike other tractors, which 
would have some of the same sales 
appeal, from an appearance and 
comfort standpoint, as an auto- 
mobile, yet which would sacrifice 
none of the sturdy qualities de- 
manded of a farm tractor. Prior 
to this time farm tractors had 
been far behind the automobile in 
modern improvements; while one 
tractor had a self-starter as far 
back as 1919, the average tractor 
did not boast this equipment; en- 
gines were heavy, and almost no 
high compression engines were used 
on tractors. But it was in design 
that greatest improvements were 
immediately visible ; up to this time 
internal combustion tractors 
looked much like their steam- 
powered ancestors; some of them 
looked more like locomotives than 
their closest kin, the automobile. 

Oliver redesigned tractor en- 
gines, including self-starters and 
high compression engines as fea- 
tures, A streamlined hood gave the 
old-time clumsy appearing tractor 
much added sales appeal. The first 
year after extensive tests only 125 
tractors were sold. In 1936 and 
1937 the company could not fill 
orders as fast as the sales were 
closed. 


While sales dropped off in 1938, 


BREAD 
and 


BUTTER 
Problems of 


MANAGEMENT 





Tus is the second of a series 
of articles, based on the ex- 
perience of successful men and 
organizations in finding an- 
swers to common problems 
which inevitably bob up in the 
life of almost every business. 





today the company’s tractor plant 
in Charles City, Iowa, is employ- 
ing every available skilled work- 
man in the community. During the 
time of the tractor development, 
tractors with rubber tires were 
added to the line. 

By the end of 1938 Oliver’s col- 
lection. and credit methods had 
spread throughout the industry. 
Oliver had taught its sales or- 
ganization to sell the idea of 
larger down payments on tractors ; 
the company, in its drive for 
economy, found that it cost a lot 


of money to collect farm imple- 
ment paper. Some of this cost was 
passed on to the farmer, who was 
taught to go to his local banker 
and borrow the money for pay- 
ments on farm equipment. Last 
year, despite generally depressed 
conditions, the company received 
in cash 86.9 per cent of the total 
sales for the year. When we con- 
sider that in less than ten years 
the company has pioneered a revo- 
lutionary credit program for the 
industry, we gather some idea of 
the ground that has been covered 
by Oliver since the dark days of 
1929 when it was $20,000,000 in 
debt. 

“During all the year when the 
company was climbing out of 
debt,” says Mr. Sivright, “the 
bankers who held the notes were 
quick to appreciate the company’s 
needs, eager to assist, patient and 
helpful with constructive sugges- 
tions. Had the bankers acted the 
way bankers in fiction stories act, 
there would be no Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company today.” 

Another policy which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tucker, has been help- 
ful in getting the company out of 
debt and in a sound sales position, 
is Mr. Messinger’s method of put- 
ting all the cards on the table be- 
fore the field organization. The 
men are told from time to time ex- 
actly what the company’s financial 
position is; they know manufac- 
turing costs, selling costs. They 
have a clear-cut picture of the ob- 
jectives which (Continued on page 36) 


Oliver’s latest contribution to the farm equipment industry is this new type plow point which is used until dull, then 


discarded like an old dull razor blade. 


It is the first plow point which can be entirely produced by machine grinding 
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With this arrangement of letters on the Dvorak keyboard, it is claimed that operators use both hands more frequently 


Will Business Adopt the Dvorak Keyboard? 


ARLY in Apri! a man walked 
into one of the typewriter sales 
offices in Chicago and planked 
down the money for a new type- 
writer—provided he could get im- 
mediate delivery of a machine 
equipped with a Dvorak keyboard. 
Reports from the University of 
Chicago, where Dvorak keyboards 
are used in teaching typewriting, 
are enthusiastic, praising the re- 
sults achieved by students who 
start learning typewriting with the 
Dvorak keyboard. 

The office manager of a widely 
known food company reports 
willingness to buy Dvorak equip- 
ped keyboards for skilled opera- 
tors the company employs. 

Another office manager tells of 
purchasing a number of Dvorak 
equipped typewriters for children 
of executives of his company who 
are learning Dvorak. 

Thus, after more than ten years, 
people are beginning to show an 
increased interest in this keyboard, 
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which is claimed to be a consider- 
able improvement over the stand- 
ard asdfghjkl;¢ keyboards 
which have been used on all Ameri- 
can typewriters for so many years. 
As we explained in last month’s 
issue of AMERICAN Business, the 
Dvorak keyboard is said to be a 
more scientific arrangement of the 
letters of the keyboard, so that 
the most frequently used letters 
are placed in a more accessible 
position for the fingers ; the stand- 
ard keyboard leaves much to be 
desired, it is claimed, because many 
words are written entirely with the 
finger of one hand, if the touch 
system is followed. Then, too, the 
most frequently used letters on the 
Dvorak keyboard are placed on 
the “home” row on the keyboard, 
further facilitating speed. 
Because of the current interest 
in this keyboard, the editors of 
AMERICAN Bustness have asked a 
number of 
school executives and a number of 


prominent business 


the most aggressive office managers 
to give their views on the matter 
of using Dvorak keyboards in 
business. 

Business scems more interested, 
more open-minded, and more alert 
for possible improvement than the 
teachers and schools. For example, 
here is a typical letter, showing 
the attitude of a well-known office 
executive, C. L. Stivers, of Jewel 
Tea Company, who says: “We 
have made no tests of the Dvorak 
keyboard. would 
gladly employ a stenographer or 


However, we 
typist who was trained in the use 
of the Dvorak keyboard, provided 
she met other qualifications. This 
would mean equipping one of our 
machines with this keyboard but 
we would be glad to do this. We 
would be interested in studying the 
results of tests by other office 
managers. 

“T think the men who worked out 
this keyboard certainly deserve 
commendation. (Continued on page 34) 
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Why Fruehauf Earned Profits 23 
Out of 24 Years srs 


established except one—1921—the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company of De- 
troit demonstrates the efficacy of 

sound management policies. 
In fact, this business has been 
; P\ oa built on the policy of ploughing 
- aaa back profits. Prior to 1916 it was 
an “se ; just a local blacksmith and wagon 
shop; today it has factories in 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, and Toronto, and operates 
factory branches in fifty-one cities. 
Its peak volume so far, reached in 
1937, was approximately $11,- 
000,000. And yet there was never 
any, outside financing until 1937, 
when some stock was sold for 

purely political reasons. 

The truck trailer business is by 
no means a highly stable one. It 


would hardly seem to be any more 
stable than the motor truck in- 
dustry, for example, and certainly 
PAPER GORE 8 it is no more stable than is freight 


AMERICAN BOX ROARD CO. AG me ibs transportation. Nor is there any 


/WPPING CORTRINERY « 


GRAND RAPIDS . MICHIG dearth of competition. More than 


two hundred companies make truck 
trailers, and all are out after 
their share of the business. Never- 
theless, it is safe to say that in 


Cartons and box board, a department 
store, and a coal company, just three 
of Fruehauf’s customers, show wide 
range of hauling problems which the 
sales department must tackle before it 
can sell a truck trailer to a prospect 


Fluid milk, gasoline, bread, lumber, in 
fact, anything that needs to be trans- 
ported may be hauled in a truck trail- 
er, but each product, each commodity 
presents an entirely different sales 
and engineering problem to Fruehauf 
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Harvey C. Fruehauf, president of Fruehauf Trailer Company, in his office at Detroit, who originated the idea of selling 


‘engineered transportation, 


requiring a sound engineering study of every prospect’s hauling job before attempting to 


submit a sales proposal. One of the analysis sheets used by Fruehauf salesmen in presenting hauling facts to prospects 


this field of more than two hun- 
dred competitors, Fruchauf gets 
over 40 per cent of the total vol- 
ume of business. 

Sound business management is 
the answer to this remarkable rec- 
ord. This management first as- 
serted itself back in 1915, when 
Harvey C. Fruehauf, now presi- 
dent, rebelled against his father’s 
efforts to make a mechanic of him 
and rather arbitrarily took charge 
of the office. During the next nine 
months they made more money 
than Fruehauf Senior had ac- 
cumulated in forty years. Prior to 
that, young Harvey had taken a 
business course, worked up to $100 
a month with a local concern, then 
quit to go into his father’s shop 
at $7.00 a week to learn to be a 
blacksmith. 

In 1916 an order came through 
from F. M. Sibley Lumber Com- 
pany for a two-wheel cart to be 
pulled by a motor truck. That was 
not just another job to Harvey 
Fruehauf. It was an innovation 
and he wanted to know all about 
it. He went to Sibley and made 
inquiries. He awoke to the fact 
that a pack horse that can carry 
300 pounds on its back can pull 
2 tons just as easily. 
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The Investment 


ESTIMATED TRANSPORTATION COST ANALYSIS 
Submitted by 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


‘Engineered 
Transportation 


Compiled for 

Address 

Based on the use of : = 2 1 
Hauling 2 = Tons per trip of 


f miles one way and 
A total of Trips per Year ( y 


days per year) > ’ 


trips per day 
Tons per Year 
= + 

5 Trailer TOTAL 
1. Tractor—Size Tires 
2. Trailers—Size Tires 
3. Bodies 
4. Total Investment 
S$. Cost of Tires Pre + luce + * 
A” Rear Tractor “B” Front Tractor Cc” Trailer 


6. Net Investment less Tires 


OPERATING COST 


Fixed Charges Per Year 


Interest on Net Investment (3% average Iterr 6 per year) 

Insurance (if exact figures not available use <¥, Item 4) 

License 

Driver's Salary per year 200 

Painting (estimated per year) 

Depreciation on Truck (25% Item 1 less tires, when yearly mile 
age is not over 25,000 mi.) 

Depreciation on Trailer (10% Item 2 less tires, when yearly mile 
age is not over $0,000 mi.) 

. Garage per year 
Total Fixed Cost per Year 


Variable or Mileage Basis Per Year Per Mile 


Gasoline @ «1 c per Gal miles per Gal 

Oil @ eper Gal, 100 miles per Gal 

Tires—rear tractor @ 4° , 00thiles (divide Item A by mi.) 

Tires—others @ ©€0,0 miles (divide Item B and C by mi.) 

Maintenance and repairs 

Depreciation on Truck (Item 1 less tires divided by. 152,000 
mi. when yearly mileage is over 25,000 miles) 

Depreciation on Trailer (Item 2 less tires divided by 500,000 

. mi. when yearly mileage is over $0,000 miles) 

Total variable cost per mile 

Miles operated per day £0 

. Days operated per year 26 
Total Miles per year (Item 24 x Item 25) 
Total Variable Costs Per Year (Iter 23 x Item 26) 


TOTAL OPERATING COST PER YEAR (Item 15 plus Item 27) 

Total Operating Cost Per Mile (Item 28 divided by Item 26) 

Cost Per Skid 1.19 
oh $ ofht 





The following week he ran an 
ad in a lumber trade journal, 
featuring the advantages of trail- 
ers and proposing to build them. 
Inquiries came from all parts of 
the country. He had no literature, 
no typewriter, not even a letter- 
head. But he got some pictures, 
pasted them up, and sent them out 
as folders. 

Fruechauf has been a consistent 
and extensive advertiser ever since. 
The present schedule includes 
regular ads in nine business maga- 
zines and some others occasionally, 
several export magazines, voca- 
tional magazines in Canada, about 
twenty-five state trucking asso- 
ciation publications, two weekly 
papers of general circulation and 
over one hundred thousand pieces 
of direct-mail every month. 

This brings up another Frue- 
hauf policy. Several years ago, 
truck operators began to organize 
in self-defense. They formed state 
associations and many of them 
issued publications. They needed 
help financially and Fruehauf pro- 
posed to give them some advertis- 
ing. His advertising counsel said 
no, but Fruehauf said yes. “In 
order to get, you have to give.” So 
Fruehauf ads appear in about 
twenty-five trucking association 
publications. Only recently has it 
come to light that this policy has 
been building great good-will. Pro- 
fessional haulers are the largest 
group of Fruehauf owners, and 
many of them feel that it would 
be rank ingratitude to buy any 
other make. 

Similarly, Fruehauf is now 
helping the highway haulers tell 
their side of the story by adver- 
tising in United States News and 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
being the only interested manufac- 
turer to do so thus far. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to learn 
from one of these ads that high- 
way haulers have taken only 5 
per cent of interstate freight, 
while railroads continue to get 66 
per cent of this business. 

The Fruehauf wagon shop built 
its products good and strong— 
and heavy. In 1917, Harvey em- 
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ployed an engineer part time; full 
time in 1918, and he has featured 
“engineered transportation” ever 
since. The product must be right, 
and the customer is always right. 
An Alabama customer was not 
pleased when he got a carload of 
Fruehauf trailers back in the early 
days, but was told promptly to 
ship them back. That was quite a 
blow to a struggling young busi- 
ness, but it always has been Frue- 
hauf policy—and it pays. The first 
Fruehauf customer is still one, 
now owning eighty to eighty-five 
trailers. 

Even the best mechanical prod- 
ucts require service, and Fruehauf 
gave this problem early consider- 
ation. If a user breaks an axle, 
say, and has to order another 
from the factory many miles away, 
his equipment may be out of serv- 
ice for several days. The only 
satisfactory solution seemed to be 
factory branches, strategically lo- 
cated, even though it was well- 
known that motor car manufac- 
turers had not been successful in 
operating branches. Fruehauf now 
operates fifty-one branches—at a 
profit—and twenty distributors 
who carry service parts assure 
prompt Fruehauf service any- 
where. 

The first truck trailer was built 
to, order to meet a need recognized 
by the customer in the lumber in- 
dustry. It was to this industry 
that the first trailer advertising 
was directed. But many other in- 
dustries also used trucks. If some 
of them could be prevailed upon 
to try trailers. . . 

The problem was one of voca- 
tional selling from the beginning. 
First Harvey Fruehauf himself, 
and then experienced transporta- 
tion salesmen, went out and studied 
the haulage problems of specific 
industries—specific prospects, to 
be exact. From their findings they 
devised a trailer to fit that specific 
need, calculated costs, made the 
prospect a proposal. 

Take the dairy industry as an 
example. Dairymen delivered their 
milk to the nearest town in 10- 
gallon cans, weighing 24 pounds 


each. Cans were picked up by 
truck or railroad and hauled to 
the nearest bottling plant, where 
they were emptied, washed, and 
shipped back to the producer 
Average life of a can was nine 
months. There was much spoilage. 
Milk was pasteurized and bottled 
at the creamery, delivered to 
branch plants that had to be r¢ 
frigerated, unloaded and carried 
into the refrigerator, then taken 
from refrigerator and loaded into 
delivery wagon. 

A dairy company was told tha! 
not only could it carry a bigger 
pay-load by using trailers, bui 
that it could also eliminate muc) 
handling, spoilage, breakage, 
weight, and_ refrigerating. I! 
agreed to try a glass-lined tank 
trailer for hauling bulk milk from 
farm to bottling station, elimina 
ing cost, weight, handling of cans, 
and spoilage. Other trailers with 
refrigerated bodies were adopted 
for hauling bottled milk between 
stations, obviating the necessity of 
having a refrigerating plant at 
each station, eliminating breakage 
and spoilage, and three handlings. 
The Detroit Creamery Company 
bought the first trailers in 1920. 
It has since added more than one 
hundred others. Bowman Dairy 
Company, Chicago, followed in 
1923, and now has over two hun- 
dred. Borden operates over one 
hundred and fifty, while innumer- 
able others have smaller fleets. 

Several other major industries 
were harder to convince. The oil 
industry is now one of the biggest 
users of hauling equipment, but the 
oil men were conservative, slow to 
make changes. And there were 
automobile manufacturers, gro- 
cery chains, municipalities, trac- 
tion companies, long-distance hau!- 
ers, and others, all of whom had 
their own special problems and 
their own ideas. 

Fruehauf salesmen were all ex- 
perienced transportation men. But 
specialists were needed to help 
them, so specialists were employed. 
A man who had been in charge o! 
transportation for a big oil com- 
pany and had (Continued on page 5°) 
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Illinois. What Bloomington busi- 
ness needs is the good-will of the 
people who live on farms and in 
smaller towns of the surrounding 
counties. Bloomington should do 
something to bring people to town 
and to make them look upon it as 
a good place to live when they 
decide to leave the farm or the 
small rural town and try life in a 
larger community.” 

One business man said, “Let’s 
give the people something and ask 
for nothing in return. And let us 
give them something better than 
usual.” Many things were dis- 
cussed. Famed orchestras have 
been brought to Bloomington ; be- 
sides that, people can hear the 
world’s best music over the radio. 
Why not give them something to 


*® 
Bloomington Business Shows :" ¥*:'*:: 
brought up, it was decided to 


make an effort to bring to Bloom- 
ington some of the world’s great 
art treasures, (Continued on page 50) 


Crowds thronged to the Central Illinois Art Exposition made possible by the busi- 


IKE the business men of many : 
ness men of Bloomington who underwrote the expenses and promoted the idea 


other towns, the business lead- 
ers of Bloomington, Illinois, have 
conducted various events to bring 
people to town, to amuse, and en- 
tertain them; last year they raised 
a fund to pay for an exhibition of 
dare-devil dancers who danced on 
a small platform atop a high pole; 
other years they have conducted 
other types of events in an effort 
to attract people from the fifteen 
surrounding Central Illinois coun- 
ties to their community. 

While these events and attrac- 
tions are considered important, 
the Bloomington business men felt 
that something better could be 
done if everyone got together and 
worked. They reasoned this way: 
“Since Bloomington is not particu- 
larly favored as a site for manu- 
facturing, why spend money try- 
ing to attract factories when other 
towns, with better railroad and 
waterway facilities and a larger 
supply of labor, have more to 
offer? Aside from a few factories, 
Bloomington is essentially a retail- 
ing, distributing, and __ service 
center, serving the Corn Belt of 
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ORKING in cooperation with 

a number of controllers and 
office managers of companies whose 
administration methods are un- 
usually modern, the editors de- 
veloped a list of twenty-one ques- 
tions, covering, we believe, virtu- 
ally every phase of handling in- 
coming mail and its contents with 
dispatch and accuracy, to speed 
its delivery throughout an or- 
ganization, to guarantee against 
loss of enclosures, and to insure 
promptness in answering it. 

The office managers and con- 
trollers who worked with us sub- 
mitted questions which have both- 
ered them or on which they wanted 
further information. The list of 
twenty-one questions was sub- 
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(Yawman & Erbe Photo) 


Incoming mail and sorting rack in a large southwestern bank 


How 245 Comp 


(Borvig Photo) 
Letter-opening machines are used in 58 per cent of offices 
of companies cooperating in this survey of mail methods 


mitted 1,000 
controllers of which exactly 245 
answered in full. 

These 245 controllers and office 
executives represent banks, insur- 


to approximately 


ance companies, railroads, large- 
and small- and _ medium-sized 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and 
service ¢gompanics; almost every 
known type of business enterprise 
is included in the list of companies 
whose controllers cooperated in 
this survey. 

The first “Which 
executive has charge of incoming 
mail?” brought varying types of 
answers, but office managers led by 
a considerable margin. This execu- 
tive has charge of incoming mail 
in 31.4 per cent of all companies 


question, 


Incoming Mia 


comes the mailing department, or 
mailing room manager; he has 
charge of incoming mail in 11 per 
cent of the offices. Third on th« 
list is the controller who is di- 
rectly in charge of incoming mail 
in 10.2 per cent of the offices. 

treasurers, and 


cooperating in this survey.’ Next 


Secretaries, 
vice presidents rank next as execu- 
tives in charge of incoming mail, 
in 9, 8 and 4 per cent, respectively, 
of the 245 companies. No other 
executives are in charge of incom- 
ing mail in more than 5 per cen! 
of the companies answering. Thus, 
it is apparent that incoming mai! 
is considered, in the majority of 
offices, as an important executive 
responsibility to be shouldered only 
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(Globe-Wernicke Photo) 


Incoming mail department, Standard Oil Co., Indianapolis 


by experienced, responsible men. 

The second question, “Who 
opens the mail?” shows a similar 
variation in answers, but the ma- 
jority of the companies—122 out 
of a total of 245, or 49.5 per 
cent—trust the actual opening to 
clerks in the mailing department ; 
other clerks come next, such as 
clerks in the controller’s depart- 
ment, the treasurer’s office, and 
the office manager’s office, opening 
the mail in 16.3 per cent of the 
cases. Office boys open the mail 
in 16.6 per cent of the offices. 
Other people who open mail are 
secretaries to executives, filing de- 
partment clerks, accounting de- 
partment employees, vice presi- 
dents, and treasurers. In one case, 
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(Borvig Photo) 


In 78 per cent of offices empty envelopes are passed over a 
light, or slit twice to guard against any loss of enclosures 


the receptionist opens all the mail. 

Mail is opened in more than half 
of the offices (54.28 per cent) in 
a special mailing room, set aside 
for the purpose. Only 11.83 have 
a special mail desk, while almost 
one-third of the offices report no 
special equipment or department 
for opening mail. 

A little more than half of all 
these companies, 58.37 per cent, 
use a letter opening machine to 
expedite handling of incoming mail, 
while 42 per cent do not use a ma- 
chine of any kind in opening mail. 
Of course, much heavy mail, extra- 
large envelopes, and envelopes con- 
taining heavy enclosures are not 
sent through the letter opening 
machines, but are opened by hand, 


even in those offices employing ma- 
chines for most of this work. 
First-class mail is given prefer- 
ence in 62.26 per cent of the offices, 
and two offices report that air mail 
is given preference over all other 
mail. In 90 out of the 245 offices, 
first-class mail is opened and dis- 
tributed first, leaving the third- 
class mail to be distributed later 
during the day. Almost two-thirds 
of the offices make no distinction 
third-class 


between second- and 


mail, opening and _ distributing 
both classes as it comes in; in 
many offices first-class mail comes 
in mail pouches, with no third- 
class mail included in the same 
bags. 


Magazines are handled and dis- 
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Opening and sorting incoming mail in offices of Travelers Insurance Company 


tributed along with other mail in 
74.65 per cent of the offices, and 
only one-fourth of the offices re- 
ported any special handling of 
magazines, or any delay in delivery 
to the executives addressed. 

Before the office opens for all 
employees and before routine work 
begins, clerks in 72.65 per cent of 
the offices are already busy open- 
ing mail so that it is ready for 
distribution, and in some cases, is 
actually distributed before people 
arrive at their desks. 

Typical of the methods em- 
ployed in getting the mail opened 
and distributed before office open- 
ing hours is the plan of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, reported 
by W. C. Mullane, superintendent 
of mails. He says, “The mail is 
opened an hour and a half or bet- 
ter before the regular office’ is 
opened, the first mail, arriving at 
7 a.m. on ordinary business days 
and at 6:45 a.m. on days immedi- 
ately following holidays and on 
Mondays of each week.” 

In most offices there is constant 
annoyance from receipt of mail on 
which the customer has forgotten 
to include addresses or other es- 
sential information. Almost every 
business man who handles mail is 
accustomed to receiving occasional 
letters which read, “Please dupli- 
cate my last order. Yours truly, 
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J. B. King.” Mr. King writes on 
a piece of scratch paper, forgets 
to head up the letter or to give 
any address, shipping instructions, 
or remind the recipient that he 
does business as the Economy 
Store. To assist in handling such 
mail 25.30 per cent of the com- 
panies reporting methods in this 
survey state that the envelope is 
attached to all correspondence, to 
serve as an added clue, by reason 
of postmarks or return cards, 
when the correspondent forgets to 
include his address. But 76.65 per 
cent of the companies do not find 
it necessary to resort to this prac- 
tice. And another 30.20 per cent 
do not include the envelope as a 
standard practice and, with cer- 
tain exceptions, destroy or discard 
the envelopes, instead of having 
them follow letters through ‘the 
office routine. These exceptions are, 
of course, cases where the letter is 
not written on a regular letter- 
head, where checks are attached 
and the envelope may be needed for 
identification by ledger clerks, 
where the letter is registered, sent 
by ‘air mail, or where personal 
correspondence is opened. 

When envelopes are separated 
from mail, most companies inspect 
all empty envelopes before they 
are discarded to insure against the 
possibility of the mail clerk hav- 





ing overlooked something in the 
nature of an enclosure which is 
valuable. The accepted spractice 
for this is to hold the envelopes 
against a naked electric light, or 
to pass them over a glass-top box, 
in which a bright light is burning ; 
78.77 per cent of the companies 
reporting use this or a similar 
method, and 14.28 per cent of the 
companies do not find it necessary 
to inspect the empty envelopes, 
while 6.9 per cent of the com- 
panies did not report on this ques- 
tion. Union Pacific Railroad re- 
ports that all envelopes are given 
this extra, final inspection, except 
that in one office all envelopes are 
slit open on three sides which, of 
course, makes it impossible to 
overlook any enclosures. About 
twenty-five executives report that 
they also follow this practice of 
slitting envelopes on three sides to 
insure against overlooking any 
enclosures. 

Time or dating stamps are used 
by 77 per cent of the companies 
reporting, and practically no com- 
panies make any distinction in the 
handling of metered mail against 
mail carrying usual stamps. Al- 
most none of the organizations, 
only 2.85 per cent to be exact, 
differentiate between typewritten 
and processed or multigraphed let- 
ters. Thus, in the great majority 
of companies, advertising or circu- 
lar mail gets the same attention as 
personally written mail. 

When remittances accompany 
mail, it is the practice of 93.06 
per cent of these companies to 
segregate them from other mail. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company reports that 
remittances at that office are segre- 
gated and delivered to the treas- 
ury department every ten minutes 
as mails are being opened. T. R. 
Sullivan, office service manager, 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, reports: “Remittances are 
held to one side and regular letter 
mail and orders are pushed 
through to the handling depart- 
ments in advance. When letter and 
order mail has cleared, the re- 
mittance mail is processed.” 
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Currency and stamps are treat- 
ed the same as other remittances 
by 61.22 per cent of the companies 
reporting, while 32.65 per cent 
handle currency and checks on a 
different routine from check or 
money order remittances, and 6.12 
per cent of the cooperators did 
not answer this question. E. T. 
Colton, treasurer, New Orleans 
Public Service Incorporated, says 
that currency, stamps, and other 
valuables are delivered to the 
cashier and exchanged for regular 
receipts used for this purpose. 
The controller of American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company re- 
ports that stamps and other re- 
mittances are sent to his office by 
the mail clerk who obtains a re- 
ceipt for the amount. 

Charles Isaacson, general office 
manager, Calvert Distillers Corpo- 
ration, has his incoming mail de- 
partment make three lists of all 
checks, or currency. One copy is 
sent to the accounting depart- 
ment manager, one to the credit 
department, and one copy accom- 
panies receipts to cashier’s office. 
The usual practice seems to be to 
deliver all stamps and currency to 
the cashier who signs a receipt. 

Orders are segregated by mail 
opening clerks in 79.59 per cent 
of the offices; in 13.87 per cent of 
the offices orders are not segre- 
gated but handled along with other 
mail; 6 per cent of the companies 
did not report on this question. 

Personally addressed mail is not 
opened in 91.43 per cent of the 
offices, although several companies 
which usually open personally ad- 
dressed mail make a point of de- 
livering officers’ mail unopened. 
Mail must be marked “personal” 
or “private” before it will be de- 
‘livered unopened in 60 per cent 
of the offices. 

In the handling of incoming 
mail, 71.02 per cent of the com- 
panies use sorting bins or sorters 
of one kind or another in classify- 
ing mail by departments or by 
persons addressed. Several typical 
sorting arrangements are _ illus- 
trated with this article. 

Always, in every office, the prob- 
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Upper picture shows the enormous incoming mail division of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company's Chicago offices. Pencils used are a special color to identify markings. 
Lower: Shows envelopes being gathered for running through opening machine 


lem of the letter which must be 
answered by more than one depart- 
ment requires special study. A cus- 
tomer writes in saying: “Enclosed 
please find check in settlement of 
my account. Please send me your 


latest catalog. Kindly advise if 
you can replace part No. 4673A 
on your 1931 model separator. I 
would like to order one hundred 
of your calendars, price $8.70, to 
be imprinted, (Continued on page 51) 
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RESERVES ON THE 
BALANCE SHEET 





Here is a common sense discussion and simplification 
of the accounting terms, so often confused by business 
men in connection with the handling of reserve figures 





BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


General Manager, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Company 


ERHAPS nothing contributes 

to more confusion in the mind 
of the business man when looking 
over his balance sheet than the 
accountant’s use of the term “re- 
serve.” It is regrettable that it is 
used in connection with so many 
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accounts which are dissimilar. 

We see “Reserve for contingen- 
cies,” “Reserve for bad debts,” 
“Reserve for depreciation,” “Re- 
serve for taxes”—all widely dif- 
ferent in nature. The average busi- 


ness man has some vague ideas as 


to the meaning of these accounts, 
but undoubtedly a better under- 
standing would result from an 
analysis of the different classes of 
reserves, their natures, and pecu- 
liarities. 

In the first place “reserves” 
should not be confused with 
“funds.” The two are wholly dif- 
ferent in nature. Fund accounts, 
whenever they appear in industrial 
statements, always have debit bal- 
ances and always represent assets. 
Contrasted to this, reserves always 
show credit balances and never 
represent assets. 

Funds are created when actual 
cash is set aside for some particu- 
lar purpose. Reserves, on the other 
hand, do not represent tangible 
cash but simply bookkeeping en- 
tries made in order to reflect cer- 
tain desired conditions in the bal- 
ance sheet. 

One well-known kind of fund is 
the “sinking fund,” which is cre- 
ated for the retirement of a long 
term liability at its maturity. 
Assets (usually cash) are trans- 
ferred to the fund and invested in 
fund securities. At the maturity 
of the liability for which the sink- 
ing fund was created, the securi- 
ties are liquidated and then the 
proceeds applied to the intended 
purpose. 

“Redemption funds” are similar 
to sinking funds, except that the 
former term is usually applied to 
assets set aside for the retirement 
of obligations maturing serially or 
purchased as available. Funds may 
be created for any other purpose 
such as building fund, perpetual 
care fund, etc. 

Municipal or governmental ac- 
counting, as well as accounting for 
associations and societies, differs 
from industrial accounting mainly 
in that the former has many funds 
for which separate accounts must 
be kept of the cash and other 
assets, not unlike keeping entirely 
separate sets of books for each 
fund. 

As has already been pointed 
out, reserves are entirely different 
from funds, the former being ap- 
propriations from some account to 
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accomplish a particular purpose 
on the balance sheet. 

Reserves are classified as fol- 
lows: 

1. Valuation reserves ; 

2. Liability reserves ; 

3. Surplus (or net worth) re- 

serves. 

This classification is important 
for a proper conception of re- 
serves, not only because the char- 
acters of the three classes are vast- 
ly different, but because it deter- 
mines their location in the balance 
sheet. Moreover, each class of re- 
serves is subject to different ac- 
counting rules. 

A valuation reserve is a deduc- 
tion from a particular asset and is 
set up to give a truer picture of 
the asset on the balance sheet or 
to be more conservative. As the 
name implies this class of reserve is 
simply a revaluation of the asset in 
question. 

For example, a reserve for bad 
debts is a valuation reserve because 
it represents a deduction from the 
asset “Accounts receivable,” and 
places a lower and more conserva- 
tive value on that asset. Other ex- 
amples of valuation reserves are: 

1. Reserve for depreciation ; 

2. Reserve for obsolescence ; 

3. Reserve for depletion ; 

4. Reserve for cash discount on 

sales¢ 

5. Reserve for book value of 

bonds over market value. 

Valuation reserves should al- 
ways be shown on the balance sheet 
on the asset side of the statement, 
subtracted from the particular 
asset to which they apply. In some 
cases they have been shown in the 
reserve section on the liability 
side, apparently to indicate a 
greater ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities, but this ar- 
rangement is improper. 

Liability reserves represent lia- 
bilities known to exist but where 
the amount has not yet been de- 
termined. Adding to the confusion 
already commented upon in the use 
of the term “reserve,” some ac- 
countants classify a number of 
liabilities under reserves even 
though the amount is definitely 
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known. If the liability is known as 
to the exact amount but is not yet 
payable, it is more properly desig- 
nated an “ 
reserve. 


accrual” rather than a 


For example, suppose it is cer- 
tain the business will be subject to 
property taxes during the current 
year just as in the past, but the 
exact amount is not known because 
the tax rate for the new year has 
not yet been set. It is proper to 
set up a “Reserve for taxes” equal 
to the estimated amount - based 
upon last year’s taxes. Then when 
the tax rate is set and the exact 
amount becomes known, the item 
should be removed from “Reserve 
for taxes” even though the liabil- 
ity does not become payable until 
a later date, for it then becomes 
an accrual and not a reserve. 
Examples of other liability re- 
serves are: 

1. Reserve for pensions due 
aged employees ; 

Reserve for income taxes; 

Reserve for social security 

taxes ; 

Reserve for personal injury 

suit (unfavorable decision 
expected). 

Liability reserves should always 


be shown in the liability section of 
the balance sheet. 

Some reserves are difficult to 
classify until it is determined how 
likely the thing, for which they are 
set up, is to occur. If the prob- 
ability is fairly certain, the reserve 
is a liability reserve and should be 
so shown in the balance sheet. But 
if the thing is not likely to happen 
or its probability is somewhat re- 
mote, the reserve must then be 
classified as a surplus reserve. 

Surplus represent 
amounts appropriated or set aside 
from surplus for various purposes. 
The usual reason for setting up a 


reserves 


surplus reserve is to prevent the 
entire amount of the surplus being 
paid out in dividends without tak- 
ing into account the particular 
item in question. It is an earmark- 
ing of net worth. 

Examples of surplus reserves 
are: 

1. Reserve for sinking fund ; 

2. Reserve for plant extensions ; 
3. Reserve for self-insurance ; 
4. Reserve for 

(provisions for possible but 


contingencies 


improbable future losses) ; 
Reserve for retirement of 


bonds issued; 


One of the self-insurance reserves which some companies set up is to provide for 
automobile accidents, loss of lawsuits and for various other future contingencies 











6. Reserve for future market 

decline in inventories ; 

7. Reserve for unrealized profit 

in branch inventories ; 

8. Reserve for working capital ; 

9. Reserve for appreciation per 

appraisal ; 

10. Secret reserve created by 
excessive depreciation 
charges ; 

11. Reserve for advertising ; 

12. Reserve for retirement of 
preferred stock. 

Surplus reserves should be listed 

under a reserve section in the bal- 


ance sheet as part of the net 
worth. In looking over a balance 
sheet to determine the net worth of 
a company one should include the 
surplus reserves as part of the net 
worth, for their very nature means 
that part of the surplus has been 
set aside for a particular purpose 
and not yet used or that the con- 
tingency for which the reserve is 
set up is quite remote. 

Some confusion exists again 
between funds and reserves when 
a fund for a particular object and 
a reserve for the same thing ap- 




















Powered by a Chevrolet cab-over-engine truck, this Schult trailer is used as an 
office on wheels by Myron Zobel, eastern advertising executive. It is air-condi- 
tioned, steam heated, and indirectly lighted, and equipped with a radio trans- 
mitting set and a motor scooter for running errands when the trailer is parked 
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pear on the same balance sheet. 
For example, the same balance 
sheet may show a sinking fund and 
a reserve for sinking fund. This is 
entirely proper. The sinking fund 
represents the assets actually set 
aside to retire the obligations at 
maturity and the reserve for sink- 
ing fund represents charges made 
to the company’s operations for 
the same purpose. 

It is quite usual that the 
amounts of the fund and the re- 
serve are not equal, which may be 
brought about in a number of 
ways. The deposits to the fund 
may be dictated by contract, such 
as the trust agreement, while 
charges to the reserve may be dic- 
tated by good accounting. Paying 
off part of the obligation reduces 
the sinking fund, but the sinking 
fund reserve is not affected until 
maturity. Many other things may 
happen, causing a difference be- 
tween the amount of funds and re- 
serves for the same purpose. 

Some accountants have ad- 
vocated the use of the term “al- 
lowance” in place of “reserve” on 
the contention that allowance 
more nearly expresses what has 
been done. It is argued that if we 
say something has been “allowed 
for,” persons unfamiliar with ac- 
counting will have a clearer con- 
ception than if we say it “has been 
reserved.” This is somewhat de- 
batable, and it is questionable if a 
simple change in_ terminology 
would clear up the confusion now 
surrounding reserves. In view of 
the general misunderstanding of 
accounting terms it seems worth 
while to consider any possible im- 
provement in terms which could 
lead to a better understanding of 
these terms by the public. 

Undoubtedly, the vagueness ac- 
companying the use of the term 
“reserves” in accounting is largely 
responsible for the passage of such 
measures as the undistributed 
profits tax of 1936. It is impos- 
sible to convey a clear conception 
of this accounting device in a few 
words, but it is hoped that some 
confusion has been eliminated by 
the classifications given here. 
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The High Cost of Not Trying 


ODAY I had lunch with a young salesman who 

was elated. He had just closed an order for some 
of his goods which he sold to one of the largest food 
companies in the world. It was a good husky order, 
too—not a record breaker for size, but an order 
any salesmen could well be proud to chalk up to his 
credit on his sales record. 

Now this big food company buys from many sup- 
pliers. Often, selling it an order would be nothing 
more than a routine transaction. But this order was 
different. The young fellow who landed the order was 
the first salesman from his company who ever had 
the temerity to call on the big food packer. 

For more than twenty years salesmen for this 
company, which is a small one, have been saying to 
themselves, “Oh, we can’t sell this big company; 
they buy only from other big companies. There’s no 
use trying to sell them.” And saying this to salve 
their consciences, they went on trying to sell small 
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companies, small users, and individuals, who could 
not begin to buy as much as this big company. 

These timid salesmen were awed by size; they were 
actually afraid to approach the big company. This 
would be funny if it were not a common business 
tragedy, for good salesmen know that the big com- 
panies are fair to deal with; they know the value 
of good merchandise; they are, in most cases, willing 
to pay fair prices; they do not ask for impossible 
terms; and what’s more, they discount their bills. 

When my friend, the salesman, closed this order 
the executive who signed it said, “I’ve heard about 
your company and have often thought of giving you 
some business, but no one ever called on me. I am 
glad to begin doing business with you.” 

Possibly there are other salesmen who are miss- 
ing similarly good business because they insist on 
calling on small buyers, and passing up the big 
fellows.—E. W. 
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Storeroom No. 
Age 


REVIEW OF STOCK 





Location 
of Quantities on 


Item] Quantity | Less than | 6 Mo. to] 1 Year toj| 2 Years to 
Noe} On Hand|6 Months 


1 Year 2 Years 








3 Years 


Hand 


Over Disposition 
3 Years| Recommended 


This stock review sheet emphasizes the all-important factor of age of inventory and spotlights items which are obsolete 


“Stop-Loss” Inventory Methods 





Here are facts which tell how to develop inventory ac- 
counting for merchandise stocks which dovetail quan- 


tities with current needs, spotlight stocks that are 
growing whiskers and check against various losses 





BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


REATEST attention is paid to 
the merchandise inventory and 

its control, for the risk of loss 
from major market fluctuations, 
depreciation and physical deteri- 
oration of merchandise, tied-up 
working capital, and the effect on 
production schedules are impor- 
tant factors which require a large 
part of management’s time. 

The type and quantity of mer- 
chandise must be available at the 
place and at the time it is required. 
Control of receipts and disburse- 
ments is not sufficient. Protection 
against misappropriation is no 
guard against an aging inventory, 
one that will ultimately be unsal- 
able except at great financial loss. 
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Time is the greatest of all thieves. 

Interest charges on the working 
capital required to carry an 
“overstocked” inventory will re- 
duce profits. Adequate storage 
facilities must be provided, yet 
many companies are incurring ex- 
cessive storage and _ handling 
charges on their inventories be- 
cause of too elaborate systems and 
too widespread operations. 

All these points lead to a sum- 
marization of considerations and 
objectives of merchandise inven- 
tory control. The purposes of con- 
trol should be: 

(1) To provide adequate physi- 
cal protection against carelessness, 
theft, and misappropriation. 


(2) To provide proper analysis 
of quantities for the purpose of de- 
termining their circulation or turn- 
over so that only normal depreci- 
ation and obsolescence loss will be 
encountered. 

(3) To provide accurate analy- 
sis of quantities in order to deter- 
mine profitable inventory levels— 
a workable minimum for the con- 
servation of working capital. 

(4) To provide current analy- 
sis of quantities so that produc- 
tion schedules may be established 
with reasonable accuracy and 
stability. 

(5) To provide adequate and 
accessible storage facilities based 
upon the analysis of sales demand 
and sales budget so that a mini- 
mum amount of time is required to 
service customers. The overall 
comparison of inventory quantities 
means nothing unless location of 
inventories is shown. 

Budgets are management’s re- 
connoitering agents. They project 
into the future, establish antici- 
pated levels of sales and produc- 
tion, and permit the determination 
of inventory quantities and inven- 
tory location so that the antici- 
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pated program can be carried out 
with a minimum cost and a maxi- 
mum of success. 

How much inventory is neces- 
sary to meet the sales program, 
and where should the inventory be 
located? What are the working 
capital requirements necessary to 
carry on the program? What is 
the cost of a credit policy—or 
more properly stated, what credit 
policy should be established? With- 
in the budget detail, the answer to 
these questions can be found. 

When actual sales vary from 
anticipated production 
schedules can be revised. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that 
it is possible to determine minimum 
and maximum inventories for each 
level of sales volume and control 
the “ebb and flow” of inventories 
in relation to sales—actual, as well 
as anticipated. 

Budgeting is more properly pro- 
jected reverse thinking than it is 
present forward thinking. A pic- 
ture of future operations can be 
worked back to present assets and 
their effectiveness in accomplish- 
ing the anticipated program so 
that immediate changes can be 
made. 

There are generally three 
groups or types of merchandise in- 
ventory records. The first group is 
designed to reflect the status of 
the inventory items—the stock 
records. Quantities, location, con- 
dition, age, and other pertinent 
facts should be ascertainable from 
the stock record. 

The second group deals with the 
receipt of inventory items—pur- 
chase and returned-goods record. 
All items received are recorded 
therein. Minimum and maximum 
levels are indicated for each item. 
The replenishing of inventories is 
determined from this record. 

The third general group is con- 
cerned with the issue of inventory 
items—record of requisitions or 
orders. Physical protection of in- 
ventories includes accurate receipt 
and disposition records for all 
items. 

Centralized storing is a require- 
ment. Centralized storing may in- 


sales, 
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clude one storeroom or many store- 
rooms—control over receipt and 
disposition of items is centralized. 
Items should be issued on requisi- 
tion where the type of operation 
requires the transfer of merchan- 
dise from warehouse, central store- 
room, or receiving room to various 
departments for display and sales 
purposes. Items can be issued from 
a “shipping copy” of the cus- 
tomer’s order where the type of 
operation permits filling orders di- 
rect from stock. 

Perpetual inventory records are 
valuable for recording the receipt 
and disposition of items, for analy- 
sis of the inventory by items, and 
for checking with actual periodic 
inventories so that the effectiveness 
of physical control can be ac- 
curately determined. It is not 
necessary to maintain perpetual 
inventory records for “pricing of 
inventory” purposes. Pricing can 
be accomplished by using the rec- 
ord of receipts which shows pur- 
chase prices and the actual inven- 
tory which shows quantities. 

An important feature of many 
merchandise inventory control sys- 
tems is 
periodic and systematic disposition 


the provision for the 


of obsolete and inactive merchan- 
dise. Obsolescence may arise from: 

(1) Changes in product lines. 

(2) Alterations in specifications 
and design. 

(3) Failure to recognize that 
the age of inventories may affect 
the sale of the items. Control of 
quantities in relation to sales is im- 
portant. Distress 
often results from the undue pas- 
sage of time from the date of manu- 
facture to the date of sale. Many 
companies have found old mer- 
chandise in their inventories be- 


merchandise 


cause their records did not reflect 
true information and their actual 
inventory ignored the condition of 
the merchandise. 

Many companies use a “Review 
of Stock” form which is made up 
annually, 
‘sale cycle.” 


every six months, or 
depending on the 


The systematic review of stock 


‘ 


will increase inventory turnover 
and will reduce stock investment. 


Inventories must be aged for the 
same reasons that accounts receiv- 
able are aged. The total of ac- 
counts without refer- 
ence to the collection expectancy 


receivable 


means little. Age is a fair criterion 
to “collectibility.” Likewise, age is 
a criterion to “salability” of mer- 
chandise. Items carried in stock 
for periods longer than that which 
the normal turnover period would 
indicate, deteriorate and gradually 
become These . 


moved—control 


items 
con- 
templates keeping these items re- 
duced to a minimum and prevent- 
ing further accumulation as far as 
it is possible. 


obsolete. 
should be 


Adequate records are necessary 
in order to maintain this system. 
Some means of identification must 
be established. Machine account- 
ing and pegboard strip account- 
ing, etc., have changed the method 
of inventory record keeping and 
have reduced the clerical cost of 
perpetual inventory systems. 

There are so many varied condi- 
tions which affect the use of con- 
trol systems, that only general 
explanations can be given. It is 
not possible to achieve adequate 
inventory control without the aid 
of a great amount of statistics. 

One system uses cards for each 
item purchased or transferred to 
inventory and “pulls” these cards 
when items are disposed of. The 
balance can be assorted, indicat- 
ing the age of remaining items. 
Profit lines can also be determined. 
There is a wide range of informa- 
tion which can be shown on the 
cards. Receipts and dispositions of 
items are recorded. Turnover of 
inventory can be computed. Dis- 
positions (sales) can be analyzed 
in order to show any statistical 
comparison desired. All this is 
done mechanically with low clerical 
cost. Day-to-day analysis under 
this system is more difficult. The 
information is accumulated for 
month-end analysis, and daily 
totals, where necessary, compli- 
cate the system. It is particularly 
effective as a perpetual inventory 
system where a large number of 
items are carried in the inventory. 
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Another system identifies the 
items in the storeroom at the time 
of their receipt by labeling or 
marking their age and periodically 
reviewing the inventory to deter- 
mine the turnover. The record- 
keeping in connection with that 
system is usually simple. Perpetual 
inventory records are kept. Re- 
ceipts of items, as well as disposi- 
tions of items, are recorded. For 
small inventories the posting may 
be manual; for large inventories, 
machine posting may be desired. 
If postings to the inventory rec- 
ord are kept up currently, as they 
should be, inventory balances are 
always available. In some lines of 
business this is necessary. To re- 
duce the costs of merchandise in- 
ventory control, refinements must 
be sacrificed and certain details 
eliminated. The degree of control 
will depend upon desired results. 

Another system, more elaborate 
but particularly applicable to 
smaller companies, records the in- 
ventory by preparing small cards, 
size 2 by 3 inches or 3 by 5 inches, 
from the “purchase invoice” if the 
merchandise is purchased, or from 
the “inventory receipt” if the mer- 


chandise is manufactured. This 
system requires a careful analysis 
of sales in order to determine the 
normal “sales unit” quantity. If, 
for example, item “A” is not sold 
in less than dozen lots, then one 
dozen is a sales unit for this item; 
““B” may be sold in half-dozen lots, 
hence the sales-unit is six. As mer- 
chandise is received, a card is made 
for each sales unit for each item. 
The fixed information which is re- 
peated on each card can be handled 
by machine duplication, i.e., name 
of item, quantity included in each 
sales unit, and description of item. 
The changeable information such 
as cost (unit cost) is manually 
written on the card. These cards 
are filed by product name, filing 
from front to back so that cards 
representing the oldest merchan- 
dise are in front, and the cards 
representing the newest merchan- 
dise are in the back of the file. The 
items are stored in the storeroom 
by lot, identified by a letter of the 
alphabet representing the month 
of receipt. “A” means January, 
and “B” means February, and so 
forth. Dispositions of merchandise 
are made on the basis of first-in, 
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MAKERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 


Mattiess. 


(Whitmore Photo) 
Milepost signs advertising retailers dot highways everywhere, but famed factories 
are seldom announced on highways. Approaching Kenosha, travelers soon are 
conscious of a series of milepost signs, boosting Kenosha and announcing it as 
the home of some famed manufacturer such as Nash, Simmons, MacWhyte, etc. 


first-out (oldest-lot-first method). 

The actual merchandise inven- 
tory and the inventory cards are 
correlated. There are two impor 
tant kinds of information about in- 
ventories, namely profit lines and 
age of items. Aging can be done 
from book records if dispositions 
of material are made according to 
oldest-lot-first. The book record 
can be kept accordingly, and the 
age of the balance of inventory can 
be computed withaccuracy. “Profit 
lines” can be determined from the 
inventory record if sufficient infor- 
mation is shown. The system which 
is being described provides the 
necessary information. 

From the sales invoices, inven 
tory cards previously described 
are pulled, and the unit sales price 
is recorded. Insofar as there is one 
card for each sales unit, the sales 
price is recorded on one card only 
if more than one card is pulled 
covering the same item. For ex 
ample: Item “A” is sold in one 
dozen lots, hence twelve units con- 
stitute a sales unit. If twelve dozen 
of these items are received, twelve 
cards are made for the inventory 
file, one for each sales unit. On 
each of these cards, the cost price 
is recorded. This is taken from the 
receiving record or purchase in- 
voice. The sales invoice furnishes 
the disposition of item “A.” As 
sume that six dozen units have 
been sold—six inventory cards are 
pulled, but the sales price is re- 
corded on one card only. The cards 
indicate the cost as well as sales 
price; thus analysis of the cards 
pulled will indicate the profit lines. 
Analysis of the remaining cards 
will indicate the age. Taken to- 
gether, the turnover can be de- 
termined. This system is especially 
useful in the control of inventories 
of seasonal merchandise whici 
loses value rapidly. 

This system partially combines 
the methods used in other systems. 
It includes certain advantages and 
eliminates certain disadvantages 
It is a combination of manual and 
machine methods. It is applicabi 
where the inventory quantities and 
variety of items are not large. 
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Auto-Lite Spark-Plugs (Sere undergoing 
rigid inspection) are one of 400 auto- 
motive parts and appliances made by 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company. 
“Spark-plug” of Auto-Lite figure-work 
methods: the Comptometer. 


Electric Auto-Lite Company enthusiastic about COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


Are your firm’s figure-work methods “‘Aitting on all cylinders”? 
May our representative show you how ‘“‘Comptometer Econ- 
omy” applies to your business? Telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office—or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 
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If you drive a car, you’re probably an “indirect customer” 
of The Electric Auto-Lite Company .. . for, through its 
17 manufacturing plants, Electric Auto-Lite produces more 
than 400 automotive parts and appliances. 

At this Company’s main plant and executive offices at 
Toledo, Ohio, Comptometers handle the great bulk of 
Auto-Lite figure work: Payroll, Sales Analysis, Statistical, 
Planning, Costs, Comptroller’s Department and General 
Accounting. 

In the Sales Analysis Department, an average of 32,000 
invoices (averaging 5 items to the invoice) are received 
each month. From these, over 100 separate summarizing 
reports are compiled each month, and sales analyses must 
be ready in four working days after the first of the month. 

Mr. W. V. Flood, Comptroller of The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company, says: “The high speed, extreme flexibility and 
Controlled-Key accuracy afforded by Comptometers—and the 
Comptometer Peg-Board and Unit Ticket methods—have been 
important factors in enabling us to maintain rigid control at 
all times... and give the phrase ‘Comptometer economy’ very 


real and important meaning!” 


COMPTOMETER...... 
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Will Business Adopt the Dvorak Keyboard? 


(Continued from page 17 ) 


We believe that now is the time 
to promote it through such maga- 
zines as AMERICAN BusInEss, and 
that this is an opportunity for 
you to make a good contribution 
to business.” 

A. F. Hagedorn, office manager 
of Bauer and Black, division of 
the Kendall Company, and one of 
the leaders in promotion of im- 
proved office methods, writes: 
“While I am familiar with the 
Dvorak keyboard for typewriters, 
we have not made any tests in our 
own office. What I have read about 
it—that is, the descriptions of it 
and the results of tests made else- 
where—has induced me to believe 
the claims made for it—that it will 
increase typing speed. 

“We have bought one or two 
such typewriters for executives 
who have children studying the new 
keyboard at school. Since it is 
being taught more and more in the 
schools, it is only a question of 
time until industry will have to 
buy such typewriters.” 

L. H. Brigham, office service 
manager of the American Optical 
Company and another executive 
who has made substantial contri- 
butions to office efficiency, states 
that he has studied the possibili- 
ties of adopting the Dvorak key- 
board, but adds that no actual 
tests have been made. He writes, 
“We do not use ‘stenographers,’ 
but if a dictating machine trans- 
criber or a thoroughly competent 
copy typist presented herself for 
employment and informed us that 
her proficiency was the result of 
use of the Dvorak keyboard, we 
would certainly be interested to the 
point of providing the necessary 
equipment.” 

Mr. Brigham suggests that the 
manufacturers of typewriters 
should feature in their advertis- 
ing the fact that Dvorak or stand- 
ard keyboards are both available 
on their machines. He also thinks, 
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as do several other office managers, 
that the schools are the focal point 
in increasing the use of Dvorak 
keyboards, for as he says, “em- 
ployers cannot be expected to es- 
pecially train their present and 
prospective typists in order to ob- 
tain the potential benefit this key- 
board possesses.” 

The schools are more cagey, 
less interested, and perhaps even, 
at times, definitely opposed to tak- 
ing any initiative in preparing stu- 
dents for the Dvorak keyboard. 
And they have a sound position, 
too. Why train students for the 
system before the equipment is 
generally available? Why saddle a 
student with knowledge of a type- 
writing method when business is 
not equipped to offer positions to 
such students? This is the attitude 
of the schools, and one which is 
soundly justified from their stand- 
point. It is perhaps best expressed 
by the principal of the Gregg Col- 
lege, Henry Holm, who says, 
“However, no matter how excel- 
lent this keyboard may be, there 
isn’t anything we can do about it. 
We have to prepare our young 
people to go into offices to perform 
certain stenographic services, and 
we must teach the kevboard that 
is in general use.” 

George Alvin Meadows, of the 
Meadows-Draughon College of 
Shreveport, says that if the 
Dvorak system is tried out and 
proved superior, no doubt many 
schools will adopt it as the su- 
perior system. Mary M. Gallagher, 
president of the Gallagher School 
in Kankakee, Illinois, says that she 
does not see how a school can send 
students into an office, asking for 
positions, if they are untrained on 
the keyboards in standard use. 

And now come the typewriter 
companies. They have almost uni- 
versally looked with interest upon 
the progress, or lack of progress, 
of the Dvorak keyboard. They will 


all furnish Dvorak keyboards; 
some of the local sales managers 
may seem uninterested and even 
hostile to the Dvorak keyboard, 
but the companies are open- 
minded. 

W. F. Arnold, general sales 
manager of the typewriter division 
of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, says, “We have a very high 
regard for Doctor Dvorak and 
have on occasion had the pleasure 
and privilege of cooperating with 
him. However, our stand as a 
manufacturer has been entirely 
neutral.” 

Mr. Arnold’s statement repre- 
sents, substantially, the viewpoint 
expressed by other typewriter 
manufacturers. 

So, it seems the Dvorak key- 
board is to some extent at least 
stymied. The schools say, “We will 
teach it when there is a demand.” 
The users say, “We will provide 
machines when the right kind of 
students appear trained in the 
Dvorak method.” The manufac- 
turers say, “We will furnish ma- 
chines when users demand them.” 

And, so far as we can see, all 
three groups are right. Yet the 
fact remains; the Dvorak key- 
board may—mind the may—be a 
substantial contribution to busi- 
ness efficiency. It may increase 
speed and accuracy. It may cut 
the cost and time of training; it 
may reduce correspondence costs. 
Granting all these “ifs,” it seems 
reasonable to assert that several 
of the biggest users of typewriters 
might be well repaid for a sound 
test of Dvorak operators, equipped 
with Dvorak keyboards. 

Why couldn’t two or thre 
schools, the typewriter manufac- 
turers, and five to ten office man- 
agers cooperate on a fair and 
sound test, under practical, every 
day office conditions to determin: 
once and for all the advisability oi 
the Dvorak keyboard? 
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Acquire LAW nights 


Many of the leaders 
of 1945-1950 will 
be determined in 
1939. Will you be 


one of them? 


never intend to practice before 
the bar, are studying law. 


"[[eever ine of men today, who 


They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct think- 
ing—that there is a real reason why 
legally trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. 

In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 


But many, many more men, take 
their LaSalle law training to use in 
business and find in it a quick, sure key 
to progress and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and the picking of 
the sure and certain paths of progress. 


— the law library illus- 
trated here—written by 
outstanding law profes- 
sors — supplemented 
by lectures — cases 
—and personal tuitionby 
qualified lawyer-instruc- 
tors, will give you law 
training by home study. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is 
a fourteen volume law library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have ever seen—compiled 
by leading professors and authorities. 


This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed” —for 
it covers the whole basic field of law in 
an orderly, classified and simple man- 
ner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. In one 
law school, fourteen sets of LaSalle’s 
Law Library are at the student’s dis- 
posal and constantly used. 


Supplementing this great library, are 
lectures and personal instruction of 
the highest grade, all under a definite, 
clear plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, where you train 
in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work— 
not by memorizing rules. 


To get the whole story, you must 
investigate. And the coupon below is 
the easy. way to start that. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, pep:. 54712 CHICAGO 


* ca 
A Correspondence Institution 
oO Law: Degree of LL.B. I would like to have full information about your law training, together with a copy 


of “Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 


all without obligation. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important phase of business. If more 
interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 


OCommercial Law 
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How Oliver “Sold and Saved” Itself Out of Debt 


(Continued from page 16) 


they are expected to reach. There 
is no misunderstanding, no mys- 
tery, no working at cross purposes, 
because the sales department does 
not understand the credit depart- 
ment’s objectives, or because the 
credit department does not under- 
stand what the sales department is 
trying to do. 

Oliver dealers have been welded 
into a closely-knit, hard-hitting 
organization by means of clubs— 
GOS clubs they are called, inherit- 
ing this name from a sales drive 
several years ago which was labeled 
as the “Go Out and Sell” cam- 
paign. The “go out and sell” idea 
stuck, and dealers’ clubs have been 
organized as GOS clubs which hold 
regular monthly meetings to study 
and promote more aggressive sales 
methods. 

The company feels that it has 
made but one serious mistake dur- 
ing these nine years of rebuilding. 
At one time it accepted a contract 
to build farm equipment under 
the private brand of a mail order 
house; after the fashion of all 
contracts with mail order houses 
and manufacturers, the manufac- 
turer was forced to work on a very 
close margin. When everything, in- 
cluding the overhead, the detrac- 
tion from work on the company’s 
own lines, the small margin, and 
the demands of the mail order 
house, was found to be unprofit- 
able, it was abandoned ; it was just 
a repetition of the old Oliver com- 
pany’s experience with making im- 
plements for another tractor com- 
pany. Aside from this slight de- 
tour, the company has made 
steady progress, culminating in a 
spectacular collection achievement 
in 1938, which finally resulted in 
payment of the last dollar of the 
company’s indebtedness, current 
bills, of course, excepted. 

When plans for 1938 were made, 
payment of $1,000,000 on the old 
debt was scheduled. On December 
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31, 1937, this old debt totaled 
$6,600,000. and ex- 
pense savings the first half of 1938 


Collections 


were greater than planned, so by 
the end of June 1938 it was pos- 
sible to pay $2,600,000 toward 
wiping out the debt. At this point 
it began to look as if 1938 might 
see the end of the company in- 
debtedness. But it would not be 
easy; almost herculean efforts, 
both in economical operation and 
strict collecting of receivables, 
would be required. At the end of 
July, $1,400,000 more was paid 
against the old debt. 

To win the cooperation of every 
member of the organization, a 
Chinese New Years contest was an- 
nounced for August, September, 
and October. Chinese New Years, 
when the wily Chinese pays all his 
debts, was spotlighted as October 
31, 1938, when a celebration was 
scheduled, provided the drive was 
successful. 

August ended with a payment of 
$800,000 on the debt; September 
ended and $600,000 was paid. At 
the beginning of October meetings 
were held, results announced, and 
careful budgets figured. After 
considering every dollar of factory 
and plant savings possible for 
October, it was found that collec- 
tions of $860,000 on accounts re- 
ceivable were needed. All during 
October the battle was waged with 
vigor, daily increasing in fervor, 
and culminating in a spectacular 
finish the final week. When the last 
dollar of collections was run up 
on the accounting machines, the 
total was $863,000 — exactly 
$3,000 more than was actually 
needed! In the company of a group 
of his executives and officers, Mr. 
Messinger signed a check for 
$1,200,000, and the last dollar of 
debt against Oliver was paid. 

At a dinner in a Chicago hotel, 
ceremonies were broadcast to the 
other members of the organiza- 


tion; the “mortgage was burned.” 
The company was out of debt. Mr. 
Messinger, as chairman of the 
company broke the good news over 
the air. 

“It took eight years to thaw 
out millions of frozen assets and 
pay the debt, but while the job was 
being done, we took pains to main- 
tain the up-to-date efficiency of all 
the tools in the Oliver line. Now 
that the old debt is paid, and ar 
rangement made to carry out plans 
for the future, we hope to proceed 
rapidly with the development and 
production of new products for 
the Oliver line.” 

And one of those new products 
turned out to be the Raydex plow 
points mentioned in the first para- 
graph of this article. Raydex is a 
new type of plow point which is so 
inexpensive that it is cheaper to 
discard it than to resharpen it. 
Actually, the company 
that this new plow point will re- 
duce farm operating costs some 
$10,000,000. It is the old razor 
blade idea applied to a plow. Plow 
shares have always been expensive 
because they could only be pro- 
duced with the aid of hand polish- 
ing; depending upon the type of 
ground cultivated, the plow share 
quickly needed resharpening, and 
was taken by the farmer to th: 
village blacksmith who charged, as 
a rule, 75 cents for the job. The 
average cost was $4.25, which, 
with the $2.25 for three sharpen 
ings totaled $6.50. Now, with th: 
disposable Oliver Raydex point. 
the farmer uses four Raydex 
points at $3.20, chalking up a sav 
ing of $3.30. 

Because of the improvements i 
design of Raydex, it is wholl) 
machine made, which enables th: 
company to cut production costs 
to the point where it can be sol: 
for 80 cents. Present indication 
are that the company will sel 
150,000 Raydex points in 1939 


believes 
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Saturday Parties Help Carnation 
Milk Salesmen Meet Consumers 


Instead of knocking off on 
Saturday, approximately one 
vundred salesmen for the Car- 
ation Company stage “par- 
ies” in grocery stores every 
Saturday afternoon, winter and 
‘summer. In winter these parties 
feature hot chocolate made 
rom Carnation Milk, and in 
summer they feature frozen 
‘hocolate milk shakes. 

The salesmen set up their 
‘tea tables,’ with electric 
toves, chocolate pots, and 
aper cups, and arrange a dis- 
lay of both large and small 
‘ans of milk in the  back- 
rround. The invitations to these 
lemocratic tea parties are sent 
out by the grocer in whose 
store the party is given; both 
handbills and newspaper adver- 
ising is used for inviting the 
“rocer’s customers to attend. 
Che invitations urge the gro- 
‘er’s customers to “come in 
ind bring the children.” 

When party time arrives the 
salesman, who plays host, 
makes a quick change from his 


street clothes to his Saturday 
Party Coat, which is a neatly 
tailored, white duck coat, with 
a red label on the breast pocket 
which reads, “Carnation Milk 
from Contented Cows.” 

In addition to the free hot 
chocolate or frozen milk shakes, 
souvenirs in the form of menus 
and cookbooks are passed out 
by the salesman in charge of 
each party. These cookbooks 
include such titles as, “How to 
Tempt Youthful Appetites,” 
“Homemade Creamy Candies,” 
“Frozen Salads and Desserts,” 
“Flavored Milk Dishes,” 
“Thrifty Dishes to Tempt the 
Taste,” “The Carnation Year 
Book of Menus and Recipes,” 
and “The Contented Baby.” 
The extra large Carnation 
cookbook which sells for 15 
cents is on sale at the Satur- 
day parties for 10 cents. Dur- 
ing 1938, two million drinks of 
hot chocolate, all made with 
Carnation Milk, were served at 
these Saturday parties through- 
out the country. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Advice 
On Human Relations 


F YOU would win a man to your cause, first convince 

him that you are his true friend. Therein is a drop 
of honey which will catch his heart and which, say 
what you will, is the greatest highroad to his reason, 
and which, when once gained, you will have little trouble 
in convincing his judgment of the justice of your cause, 
if indeed that cause be a just one. 

“On the contrary, assume to dictate to his judgment 
yr command his action, and he will react within himself, 
lose all avenues of approach to his head and heart; 
ind though your cause be naked truth itself, trans- 
ormed into the heaviest lance, harder than steel and 
harper than steel can ever be made, and though you 
hrow it with herculean force and precision, you shall 
no more be able to pierce him than to penetrate the hard 
shell of a tortoise with a rye straw.” 
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Harris Calorific Company employees’ recreation room is built like 
a penthouse, high over the factory, using ship’s gear and acces- 
sories for carrying out the marine motif. The Cleveland plant was 
judged to be the best factory building which was erected in 1986 


Container Corporation Tells All 
Employees About Company 


In a_ beautifully designed, 
thirty-two page, two-color 
booklet, which opens with a 
statement from Walter P. 
Paepcke, president, Container 
Corporation of America sets a 
new and high standard in mak- 
ing facts about a company 
dramatic, interesting, and un- 
derstandable for employees. 

Mr. Paepcke says: “In the 
following pages I would like to 
show you every aspect of our 
business, not only your part 
and my part in it, but also the 
very important part of our 
stockholders.” 

The 8,000 stockholders are 
listed in a cleverly illustrated 
tabulation which begins with 
“accountant” and ends _ with 
“zoologist,” showing how many 
different stockholders there 
are in approximately 150 dif- 
ferent occupations. 

Brief biographies and _pic- 
tures of ten officers and execu- 
tives, and two pages of pic- 
tures of plants and products, 
are followed by a double-page 
spread carrying a_ simplified 
audit which shows “What We 
Own,” “What We Owe,” etc. 


Two more pages analyze, in 
simple fashion, with illustrated 
charts, that the company’s in- 
come was spent in 1938, as fol- 
lows: 


Raw materials . . 39.07 
Factory supplies and 
expense . 20.74 
Labor 19.98 
Selling, 
trative, and 
expense . : 
Depreciation . 
Taxes . or 
Interest charges 
NET PROFIT . 


Another chart shows produc- 
tion hours in terms of income, 
showing that, of every week, 
the company worked two days 
to pay for raw materials; one 
day to pay for factory sup- 
plies and expense; one day to 
pay wages; one-half day to pay 
selling, administrative, and gen- 
eral expense; one-fourth day 
to pay for depreciation; one 
one-fourth day to pay taxes 
and interest. To provide profit 
for the investor-partner only 
one hour and thirty-nine min- 
utes were worked. 


adminis- 
general 

8.78 

6.74 

2.53 

2.00 

0.16 
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One of the trained guides talking to a group of factory visitors 
through his portable microphone at Caterpillar’s big Peoria plant 


“Cat Trac” Guides Use Portable 
Amplifiers for Visitor Talks 


Committed to the policy of 
welcoming all visitors to the 
factory since the opening “open 
house” was held in 1925, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company has 
made a special study of im- 
proved methods for guiding 
visitors through the factory so 
that they will come away with 
a definite impression and an in- 
telligent understanding of the 
plant, instead of a confused 
feeling that they have seen a 
lot of busy machinery. 

One of the major consider- 
ations in handling visitors to a 
factory is the necessity for 
competent, presentable guides. 
Caterpillar adheres to the fol- 
lowing qualifications in select- 
ing guides for its tours: Con- 
siderable service in the factory, 
knowledge of the company and 
its products, alertness, friend- 
liness, and enthusiasm. It goes 
without saying that a guide 
candidate must be presentable, 
have a good clear voice and 
excellent diction. A _ special 
training course is given for 
those selected as guides to pre- 
pare them for the job. 

The company sales executives, 
in studying factors for handling 
visitors most successfully, have 
laid down these principles: 


1. Safety is paramount. 

2. Itineraries must be ar- 
ranged with the visitors’ 
comfort and convenience 
in mind. 

. Trips must be classified to 
suit the respective inter- 
ests of the various types 
of visitors. 


4. Trips must “mean some- 
thing.” Both itineraries 
and scripts must be laid 
out to give the visitor an 
orderly conception of what 
he has seen, rather than 
merely confusing him with 
a mass of machinery and 
wheels. 

. Some means must be de- 
vised for the guide to be 
able to explain the various 
manufacturing steps to 
everyone in the party. 

One of the guides employed 
to conduct visitors through the 
factory built a crude, but in- 
genious, portable speech ampli- 
fier, powered by dry batteries 
which he carried along on his 
trips with visitors. It proved 
so valuable that an electrical 
engineering company was com- 
missioned to build a portable 
instrument for voice amplifica- 
tion, following these specifica- 
tions: Not more than 5 pounds 
of weight on each hip, nor more 
than 15 pounds total; the voice 
should be broadcast on a direc- 
tional basis, so as to offer no 
undue annoyance to workers; 
variable volume control. 

Last year the great “Cat” 
plant in Peoria was the mecca 
of 14,500 visitors from every 
corner of the world; all winter 
friends and relatives of Cater- 
pillar employees were permit- 
ted to visit the plant, accom- 
panied by employees; more 
than 4,000 employees, friends, 
and relatives visited the plant 
during January, February, and 
March of 1939. 


Milwaukee Builds Trade 
With Good -Will Tours 


Long a tool in community 
promotion the Business Men’s 
Good-Will Tour is a tried and 
true weapon for cementing bet- 
ter relations between communi- 
ties. Milwaukee business men 
have outlined a series of one- 
day tours and visits to nearby 
cities for the purpose of ce- 
menting better relations be- 
tween the smaller communities 
and Milwaukee. 

First of these tours this year 
was on April 27 when one hun- 
dred Milwaukee business men 
joined one hundred Kenosha 
business men at lunch, told 
them why it was to their best 
interests to patronize Milwau- 
kee wholesalers, manufacturers, 


and service institutions rathe 
than Chicago organizations. 

Following the Kenosha luncl 
eon Milwaukee business me 
went to Racine for a simila 
visit. In June, similar good-wi 
tours, including luncheons an 
dinners are scheduled fi 
Madison, Portage, Janesvill 
and Beloit, when the troupe « 
Milwaukee business men will ¢ 
on a two-day tour. 

St. Louis, one of the leade: 
in this type of community pri 
motion, has frequently carrie 
on large-scale train tours e: 
tending as far south as tl 
Mexican border, using a sp: 
cial train, and featuring 
parade led by a band. 


VanDusen Harrington Company, Minneapolis grain merchant, 
sure that good public relations begin right at home, for to main 
tain appearances and attractiveness of its plants it has recenti, 
had all its elevators and buildings finished in aluminum pai 


Westinghouse Tells How Taxes 
Affect Employees 


Following the growing cus- 
tom of making a full and frank 
explanation to all employees re- 
garding situations which af- 
fect their welfare or earning 
power, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 
devotes considerable space in 
its report of 1938 operations to 
explain to employees exactly 
how tax payments use up a 
large sum from the company’s 
income. 

It is shown in the report that 
the total tax bill for 1938 
amounted to $7,095,787. This 
means that for every dollar 
stockholders received from 
Westinghouse, the govern- 
ment received $1.05 in taxes. It 
also shows that the Westing- 


house tax bill totaled the larve 
sum of $167 for each employee. 
The company follows the pl 
of dividing the amount paid fo: 
social security taxes, so that 
is shown in a separate it 
from other taxes on the au 
sheet. 

Other subjects covered in 
Westinghouse “Review of | 
erations for Employees” w« 
Analysis of business and or« 
received; materials and s 
plies; wages and salaries, 
cluding an analysis of the c 
pany’s adjusted compensat 
wage and salary plan; the | 
ance sheet, with a special s 
plified explanatory _ bala 
sheet; a review of the roll; 

a page of comment on econon 
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Northwestern Mutual Employees 
Enjoy Anniversary Interviews 


A feature of The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company’s regime which their 
fourteen hundred employees 
ippreciate is the anniversary 
interview. Each year, upon the 
unniversary of their employ- 
ment with the company, each 
employee is given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss his individual 
problem, progress, improve- 
ment, to make suggestions, or 
take up any matter of mutual 
interest. If a situation arises 
which requires an_ interview 
before the anniversary date, the 
employee is also at liberty to 
1ave one at any time. 

Another contribution of 
Northwestern to employee wel- 
fare is its bi-yearly rating of 
employees which gives each and 
every one a chance to know how 
good he is and why. Super- 
visors in every department ac- 
juaint the employees with their 
ratings and tell them why they 
have been so rated twice a 
vear. 

Luncheon to all employees is 
iso served free of charge by 
Northwestern. This is a three- 
course lunch of soup, entree, 
dessert, and beverage, and it is 


not served cafeteria style, as is 
frequently the custom’ with 
company lunches, but individu- 
ally at tables which are cov- 
ered with spic-and-span linen 
tablecloths. Snowy white nap- 
kins are provided for serviettes, 
and not cafeteria or drug store 
paper napkins. The working 
hours are from 8:30 a.m. to 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, with 
half an hour for lunch, which 
is ample when lunch is served 
in the building, promptly, 
without waiting. 

Sports and activities are 
loosely organized and there is 
no pressure on any employee 
to join the Camera Club or the 
Bowling Team unless he seeks 
it out for himself of his own 
volition. A male chorus which 
has developed spontaneously, 
comprising fifty singers in the 
organization, gives concerts 
over the radio and public con- 
certs at the Shorewood Audi- 
torium. Northwestern pays the 
salary of the director and 
furnishes a room for rehearsal, 
but leaves the matter of or- 
ganization to those employees 
who revel in singing and who 
want to volunteer. 


Factory Tours Sell Peas for 
Canning Company 


To acquaint the public with 
the special small variety of pea 
which is grown from special 
seeds and called “Teenie Wee- 
nie,” the Oconomowoc Canning 
Company at Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, arranges tours through 
the cannery during June and 
the early part of July for hun- 
dreds of people every day. This 
is the period when the factory 
is running at full tilt, manned 
it that time by one thousand 
employees to take care of the 
“Teenie Weenie” crop, gath- 
ered necessarily in early June 
before the summer heat dries 
up the “June-morning” flavor. 
The purpose of this trip 
hrough the cannery is to show 


that “Teenie Weenies” are 
really small peas and not just 
small sizes of ordinary peas. 
During the tour it is demon- 
strated in the sifting operation 
that all the peas are segregated 
and the small peas—a Number 
2 Sift which has won an in- 
dividual place for itself among 
225 other brands of peas pro- 
duced in the state of Wiscon- 
sin—are sorted from the still 
smaller ones. Joseph Weix, of 
the Oconomowoc Canning Com- 
pany, believes that one of the 
reasons Milwaukeeans hold 
“Teenie Weenies” in particular 
favor is because so many of 
them have made the trip 
through the cannery in summer. 


President Litchfield of Goodyear Tire and Rubber and Mrs. Nelson 
Goodyear at dedication of statue of Charles Goodyear, first man 
to learn secret of vulcanizing rubber and looked wpon as the 
real founder of the vast rubber industry which centers at Akron 


Store Helps Employees Cut 


Cost of Sports 


The women employees of 
Gimbel’s department store in 
Milwaukee have an opportu- 
nity to swim once a week for 
the sum of 10 cents, which in- 
cludes suit, towel, locker, and 
free instruction. For an hour a 
week from 6 to 7 o’clock in 
the evening Gimbel’s leases the 
YWCA pool on Jackson Street, 
for the exclusive use of their 
women employees. Golf tourna- 
ments at three different golf 
links, with a minimum charge 
for men and women employees, 
horseback riding at the Joy 
Farms at the minimum fee of 
$1.00 which includes instruc- 
tion, are also offered to Gim- 
bel’s employees. Basket ball, 


soft ball, and bowling are also 
favorite games of the employ- 
ees and to facilitate contests, 
the Milwaukee School Board 
arranges for gymnasiums and 
bowling alleys for Gimbel’s, the 
Boston Store, Schuster’s and 
others, divides the respective 
stores into leagues, and ar- 
ranges for competitive games, 
for the sum of 50 cents for the 
entire year. 

To record the sporting events 
of the store, Gimbel Bros. em- 
ployees publish a newspaper of 
their own, which they call 
Sports, and bring out twice a 
month, distributing it free to 
every one of the eleven hun- 
dred employees in the store. 


MPLOYERS, on the whole, have given too little study toward understanding human beings. 

The American is an incurable individualist. He believes his individual rights are not class 

rights, but human rights. We should help to preserve this industrial concept and keep class 
out of America.—Watter H. Retz, vice president, Ilg Electric Ventilating Company.” 
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The Underwood Master which sec- 
retaries discuss over luncheon teacups 
today has convinced the world that 
there és something really new intype- 
writers. 

For Underwood’s advanced en- 
gineering has given it the speed that 
makes the day’s work fly . . . the uni- 
formity of type impression that lends 
beauty to the typewritten page... 
the ease of operation that makes typ- 
ing fingers grateful. 

Why not telephone for a free trial? 
Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY ®@ Typewriters.. Accounting Machines 
.. Adding Machines . .Carbon Paper .. Ribbons and 


other Supplies @ One Park Avenue, New York, 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


WITH THESE 
Me, 
See ee aaa a 
THE one 4 
Wer, 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine. Only 10 numeral 
cys for greater accuracy and speed. 
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Ufitelcratvevere 


MASTER TYPEWRITER 


The new Underwood Master Typewriter, with the new streamlined Sealed Action Frame, Champion Keyboard and Dual Tou: 
Tuning... two distinct touch adjustment features instead of one. Typists have voted the Underwood “‘first’’ for ease of touch 


Underwood Typemaster Portable, Uni- Sundstrand Model, Underwood Elliott 
versal Model. There is an Underwood Fisher Accounting Machine — one 0, 
Portable for every purse and purpose. three comblete Accounting Machine lines. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright Designs 


THE OFFICE OF THE FUTURE FOR 
.S. 2 Johnson and Sou, Incorporated 


Many advanced structural, lighting, 
heating and equipment ideas used for 
the first time in the new office of 
S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., are de- 
scribed and pictured by candid camera 





BY JOHN GARTH 


S YOU approach the new office building of S. C. 

Johnson and Son, Inc., you naturally look for the 
entrance in the conventional place, near the center 
of the building where entrances usually are. But all 
you see are solid brick and mortar walls and two 
bands of glass tubing, with no openings whatever, 
and not a window in sight. Apparently there are 
no doors. 

Then you reach a covered arcade or court, ex- 
tending east and west between a garage and the 
north side of the building. Entering this court you 
find, midway between the east and west walls, half a 
block from any street, solid glass revolving doors. 
You enter, walk across a high ceilinged lobby, with 
flowers growing and blooming in boxes overhead, to 
the reception desk, an enclosure built of brick topped 
with polished maple. A step to the south and you 
enter the great workroom, which is the general office 
of the company, where several hundred clerical work- 











Top: This photograph, made from a tower above the fac- 
tory shows the striking and unusual features of the new 
Johnson building, which houses the officers, executives 
and office employees of the famous Racine company 


Below: Made without photographic lighting, this picture 
shows, in the white areas, the double layers of glass tubing; 
between these layers is the electric lighting which is 
needed only on darkest days. Note the graceful columns 














From the penthouse looking down on the reception lobby 


ers are busy. Above them is a ceiling of concrete 
and glass tubing, supported by graceful dendriform 
(tree-shaped) concrete columns, small at the bot- 
tom and flaring into great circles at the ceiling. 
Around this great workroom is a mezzanine floor, or 
balcony, where more people are working. 

There is no noise to be heard; you see no radiators 
or heating appliances; there are no shadows from 
the lighting; no lighting fixtures in sight. The interior 
walls, like the exterior, are plain red brick with hori- 
zontal mortar joints raked out to give a streamlined 
effect. The few private offices on the main floor are 
enclosed by strange appearing partitions, which 
upon closer examination turn out to be glass tubing 
embedded in mastic, hung in steel racks; these glass 
walls or partitions let_in light, keep out glare. You 
look up at the walls; where the walls and roof meet 
you see a wide cornice band of this same glass tubing, 
an integral part of the structure, serving as the chief 
source of natural light; yet, as we mentioned previ- 
ously, there is no glare, just a warm glow of gentle 
light which eliminates the necessity of any artificial 
lighting save on darkest, gloomiest days. It would 
almost be accurate to say that artificial light will 
be needed inside this building only when artificial 
light is needed out on the open prairie. 

At this point you are struck dumb with admira- 
tion, tongue-tied at the beauty and symmetry of the 
scene; what it is that is beautiful you do not quite 
know, for there is not one bit of decoration anywhere. 
You feel as if you are in the largest room you have 
ever entered; yet, as you stop to consider, the room 
is only a block long and a quarter block wide; but 
it seems to have the highest ceiling you have ever 
seen and, no matter where you stand, it seems almost 
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Telephone, teletype, and reception desk in reception lobby 


a mile to the furthest wall; there is no sense of en- 
closure. Actually this great room is 128 by 228 feet 
in dimensions, despite its far larger appearance. In 
it are practically all of the company’s routine and 
clerical workers, and a few of the executives who are 
likely to receive many callers. 

Now a thousand questions assail your mind. Who 
built this building? How is it heated? Where are the 
lighting fixtures for nights and dark days? Where 
is the acoustical treatment? Are those circular cage- 
like things at either end of the lobby really elevators? 
You turn around to find a chair, and suddenly realize 
that the chairs have only three legs. You sit down 
and find that, in these chairs, there is only one way 
to sit—the correct way, erect, shoulders back, com- 
fortable. With your mind still buzzing with a mixture 
of awe and wonder, you look at the desks and dis- 
cover that you are sccing, for the first time in your 
life, a desk wholly unlike any other desk you have 
seen. There are three levels to cach desk; the top is 
oval at both ends, with a ledge beneath the main 
working surface and a shelf to the front to ac- 
commodate papers and mail baskets; the pedestals 
are made of aluminum tubing; the tops of maple 
and walnut waxed. Two drawers are hung on swivels 
and swing out, rather than pull out ; attached to the 
side of the pedestal tubing is the wastebasket. 

Now you have probably recovered the power of 
speech and you seek someone out and begin firing 
questions. It is to answer these questions that these 
eight pages of text and pictures have been prepared 
by the staff of American Business. It will be many 
years before another office building is built in America 
without feeling the influence of this revolutionary, 
yet simple, this magnificent, yet plain, building which 
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The walnut table and display and storage rack, plus ample 
daylight from glass walls, facilitate directors’ meetings 


has just been completed by Frank Lloyd Wright for 
S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., widely-known makers of 
floor wax, furniture and automobile polish, paint and 
varnish, and floor machines. 

To understand the building we must go back for 
several years. S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., is a 
thriving, growing, aggressive company, headed by 
Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., grandson of Samuel Curtis 
Johnson who founded the business in 1886, building 
first a business on floor wax which he introduced as 
a service to his main business of parquetry flooring; 
so many people liked his floor wax, which he recom- 
mended in response to his customers’ questions about 
the best methods of polishing the floors he installed, 
that he gradually abandoned the flooring business 
and concentrated on floor polishing preparations. 

As the business grew, new items were added and 
improvements made in the original product. Today 
the company has factories in Racine, Wisconsin; 
Brantford, Canada; West Drayton, England; 
Sydney, Australia, and Paris, France. In Racine, the 
company turns out floor and wood wax, polishing 
preparations, automobile cleaners and polish, paint 
and varnish, and tools for applying these prepara- 
tions, such as electric floor polishers, sanders, and 
cleaners. A fundamental policy of the company has 
been, for many years, to get along well with its em- 
ployees, as well as with dealers and consumers; its 
employee policy is enlightened, far ahead of legal 
requirements even in Wisconsin ; employees, here, have 
found unusual security and continuity of employ- 
ment, for it is against the policy of the company to 
lay off employees because of lack of work. 

Because of this policy, the company must be pro- 
gressive and profitable and must promote sales with 


aggressive advertising and sales promotion methods 
to maintain an even flow of business. As a part of this 
policy, the company endeavors to provide safe, com- 
fortable, pleasant working conditions; it wants em- 
ployees to work here because they would prefer to 
work for Johnson rather than some other company, 
not just because they must work to eat. 

Several years ago, when the business was outgrow- 
ing its office building, Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., 
president, discussed various remedies, such as adding 
another story to the office building, extending a 
wing, or adding to one end. But all of these usual 
methods of increasing space seemed nothing more 
than makeshifts and compromises with the real 
needs of the company and its avowed employee rela 
tions policy. Mr. Johnson turned his back on any 
such compromise and set out to plan a_ building 


which would provide his employees with a comfort- 








Above: One of the private offices, showing a typical desk 
and the built-in bookcases. Below: One of the two circular 
automatic elevators, said to be only ones of this kindin U.S. 
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Partial view of operators in the sales record department 
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able, well-lighted, pleasant, yet thoroughly efficient, 
place to work. Frank Lloyd Wright, whose work is 
known the world around, who won undying fame when 
the Japanese earthquake which wrecked ‘Tokio failed 
to even budge the Imperial Hotel which he had built, 
was selected as the one man who could plan and 
build the type of building Mr. Johnson wanted. When 
Mr. Wright was engaged he visited Racine and ob- 
served the Johnson business at work; he studied 
office operations, watched the flow of work from 
desk to desk and office to office. When asked what 
kind of building he intended to plan, his answer was 
that he hoped to build a suitable place for the John 
son employees to work. Asked if it would be “modern” 
he said he did not know whether it would be “modern” 
or not. The great consideration was a building which 
would be planned for the work to be done inside it. 

Now that the building is complete and occupied 
by several hundred employees, it is evident to the 
editors of this magazine that both Mr. Johnson’s 
and Mr. Wright’s ambition to erect a building that 
would offer the employee a place to work which 
tends to make work a pleasure has been fully ac- 
complished. But that is not all; the building offers 
an opportunity to do more work with less expenditure 
of nervous energy and physical strain than any other 
building we have ever inspected. It offers a place to 
work where there is less lost motion and fewer need- 
less steps than in any other building we have ever 
seen. For there is nothing to impede movement. 

Nor does its more obvious advantages stop there; 
being insulated and having no windows, there is 
virtually no heat loss, which guarantees low main- 
tenance costs. There is no money wasted washing 
windows. Working in the great central workroom 
every employee in the general office is in full view, 
his or her job dramatized, so to speak. The setting 
itself provides an incentive to keep busy and turn 
out the work at hand, for there are no windows to 
gaze through, drafts to distract, noises to disturb, 
glare to bring headaches, or shadows to bring eye- 
strain and fatigue. 

To the uninformed, or casual passer-by, the build- 
ing is unique. “Well, it certainly is different,” say 
the majority of visitors, with the accent on the “dif- 
ferent,” little realizing that they are discussing the 
obvious outward aspects, which in no way were the 
reason for its design. The innovations and revolu- 
tionary technique of the Johnson building will in- 
evitably be discussed by people who are attracted to 
these qualities, only to overlook the sound business 
and structural reasons for them. 

Take the matter of the entrance; the building is 
in undistinguished surroundings, because it had to 
be near the factory; that is the reason why the en- 
trance is at the interior of the lot; it is the reason 
why the building is set back from the street on three 
sides to make room for planting and flowers. Next 
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Branch house records are kept on cards in these ‘‘tub’’ desks 





From the mezzanine looking down on ledger trays and files 
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comes the matter of heating the main room of the 
building. The steam pipes from which the heat radi- 
ates are placed below the concrete flooring, with 
rubber floor covering over the concrete. Engineers 
said that to maintain comfortable temperatures at 
eve levels it would be necessary to warm the floor to 
temperatures which would give everyone a case of 
“hotfoot.” Refusing to compromise, Mr. Wright went 
ahead and insisted on this type of heating. It worked. 
And so, there are no radiators to take up room, 
clutter valuable space, to throb and pound and 
vibrate and demand attention. 

The columnar construction is a new departure in 
architeeture. The columns are described by Mr. 
Wright as “hollow, slender, monolithic dendriform 
shafts or stems, standing on metal tips bedded at the 
oor level. The structure is light and plastic—re- 
enforcing being mostly steel mesh, welded. The 
structure is earthquake proof and fireproof, cold 
and sound proof.” 

When the building was under way and construction 
of the dendriform shafts was begun, authorities on 
building declared that such hollow, concrete columns 
would not support the weight of the roof. Mr. 
Wright asserted that the columns would support the 
roof, using the illustration of the outstretched arm, 
showing how when stretched out it is weak and puny, 
but when held upright it supports great weights if 
necessary. This illustration from the mechanics of 
the human body did not satisfy the authorities, so 
Mr. Wright agreed to construct one of the columns 
in a vacant lot nearby. He had planned the columns 
to support 12 tons of weight. The lone column was 
erected in the vacant lot and scrap iron, sand, rock 
and other material piled on top of it, until 60 tons 
of dead weight were resting on the great circular top 
of the concrete column. 

When the 60 tons did not send the column crash- 
ing to the ground as predicted, the experts gave 
their somewhat astonished opinion that it might 
crash overnight. When nothing happened, work pro- 
ceeded using the dendriform columns just as planned. 

Next we come to the lighting arrangements; an 
ordinary roof serves merely to keep out rain, snow, 
dust, and cold; the Johnson roof, with its inserts of 
glass tubing in two layers, lets in light, diffuses it, 
saves many kilowatts of electric power. The same is 
true of the bands of continuous glass tubing at the 
juncture of roof and walls and at eye level. 

Then there is the one big workroom, with the 
mezzanine galleries all around. There is an undeniable 
advantage of having all office work done in one en- 
closure; the flow of work is uninterrupted ; there are 
no walls or partitions to shut out light, to impede 
traffic, to provide temptations to loaf; wide aisles, 
liberal spacing between desks are possible because 
there is no wasted space in a great open workroom 
such as this one. For department heads, officers, 
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executives who need space to work without interrup- 
tions or the inevitable traffic of a busy office, could 
any place be better than the mezzanine gallery for 
their work, where all clerical workers are in full view 
just below? At each corner of this great room there 
are several private offices, and at the east end there 
is a partition to confine the sound of heavy office 
machines and printing equipment, Circular stairways, 
strategically placed, offer quick facilities for reach- 
ing the mezzanine floor and basement washrooms. 
Above the mezzanine is the penthouse, where execu- 
tives have private offices. These private offices are 
partitioned with walls of glass tubing and walnut, 
and are provided with built-in, walnut bookshelves. 
On this penthouse floor is a long directors’ room. 
with a long south exposure which overlooks the roof 
of the big workroom below; a walnut table stretches 
along the south wall; at the north is a combined 
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Top: Billing machine operators use 
calculating machines in running ex- 
tensions and other figuring jobs 


Top right: Less than half of the trans- 
cribers in the Johnson credit depart- 
ment where collection work is done 


Left: Three-level desks, and three- 
legged, swivel-backed chairs for every 
worker set new equipment standards 


storage cabinet and display rack, where officers may 
see, stretched out before them, an entire year’s ad- 
vertising campaign, or all the sketches necessary for 
approving designs for posters or window displays. 
Above the carport, which is to the north of the 
building, is a little theatre, equipped with motion 
picture projectors, a disappearing screen, and stage 
or rostrum, and a completely electrified kitchen. A 
squash court, with an observation gallery for visi- 
tors is connected with the main building by an en- 
closed runway at the third floor level. The roof is to 
be used as an employees’ recreation deck. A tunnel 
connects the office building with the factory build- 
ings across the street. In the basement are the heat- 
ing and refrigerating equipment, storage shelves and 
racks for supplies, washroom and toilet facilities. 
The building has been designed to permit con- 
siderable expansion. As it is now arranged, desks are 
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spaced more widely than necessary, and considerable 
unused space is available both in the big workroom 
and the mezzanine floors. 

Now we come to the equipment which will cause 
almost as many “ohs” and “ahs” as the building itself. 
Mr. Wright felt that it would be almost criminal 
to fill this building with old, obsolete, or ordinary 
office furniture, so he designed desks, chairs, and 
other equipment which, like the building itself, are 
devoid of gadgets and ornamentation, dependent 
solely on line and form for beauty, and are strictly 
utilitarian. 

All the desks are metal and maple or walnut. The 
pedestals and legs are aluminum, tops and working 
surfaces polished maple or walnut. Each general 
office desk is 84 inches long, 2 feet more than stand- 
ard; both ends. of the desks are oval in shape, and 





Above left: The cost department works on the mez- 
zanine gallery under properly diffused daylight 


Above right: A partial view of the traffic depart- 
ment which is housed on the mezzanine gallery 


Right: The accounting department is just outside 
the private office of the company’s assistant treasurer 
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most of them have three working surfaces, that is, 
a ledge nearest the worker, a top or main working 
surface and, at the back of the desk, a shelf to ac- 
commodate papers, books, correspondence baskets, 
and pigeonholes. 

Every chair in the office is a three-legged, circular 
back, circular seat, product of steel tubes and 
upholstery. The chair backs are circular, swiveled to 
the uprights in the eenter so that the backs rock 
back and forth, fitting the curve of the back per- 
fectly; seats are adjustable backward and forward 
when a wing nut beneath the seat is loosened. To sit 
in these chairs, one must be comfortable, for there 
is no chance to loll and lean back in unceremoniously 
bad postures. 

Typewriter desks are recessed to bring the key- 


boards to the proper levels; calculating machine 
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desks are recessed at one corner, and where card 
indexes are part of the worker’s equipment, special 
“tub” desks have been built. 

A special color scheme for the chair upholstery 
identifies the different departments; the credit de- 
partment has red back chairs, billing department 
green back chairs, branch house records blue back 
chairs, and the sales promotion department beige 
upholstered chairs. The chair seats and backs are 
upholstered over cushions of especially molded foam 
rubber, which quickly conforms to the contours of the 
body and provides a resilient cushion. 

A central filing department is centered at the south 
wall beneath the balcony; nearby, to the west are 
the ledger files, and south of them is the credit de- 
partment with a battery of transcribing machine 
operators. At the extreme east end of the building is 
the addressograph, graphotype, multilith, multi- 
graph, and similar equipment, housed in its own room. 
Just outside this room is the mailing department, 
and nearest to it, to the west, are the sales promo- 
tion, sales record, and similar departments. Nearby, 
along the south wall is another room for the tabu- 
lating and card punch machines. 

Work moves in straight lines, flows without in- 
terruption; related departments are near each other, 
and central departments, such as filing, are situated 
for convenience and facility to every department and 
to the employees. 

Now, since we have described all these features 
and innovations, the business man who must have a 
wholesome respect for profits, costs, maintenance, 
and efficiency, is entitled to ask, “Does it work?” 
The answer is a vigorous, “Yes.” Reporters from 
AMERICAN Business talked with officers, executives, 
department heads, and clerical employees of almost 
every department. Each one was fairly bubbling with 
enthusiasm, each seeming especially enthusiastic 
about some different feature. But it remained for 
John R. Ramsey, treasurer and general manager of 
the company, to sum it all up in one brief state- 
ment. He said, “Without any effort to check, as yet, 
for we have been working in the new office only a 
week, we heard quite accidentally that certain de- 
partments were turning out from 8 to 10 per cent 
more work. Investigation proved this to be true. We 
have made no other tests or checks to determine the 
other advantages, except the obvious ones which 
we anticipated. But we believe the building fulfills 
Mr. Johnson’s ambition to extend the long-standing 
company policy of doing everything in our power 
to bring comfort, efficiency, healthful surroundings 
and environment to every employee.” 

The editors of American Business, to whom new 
offices have become rather an old story, feel that 
Mr. Ramsey has uttered a classic understatement, 
and has perhaps leaned over backwards until his 
shoulders nearly touched the ground. 


Addressing machine plates in the background, and other 
addressing and mailing machinery in sales promotion de- 
partment. Tabulating machines are in a nearby room 
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a 
In the multilith and multigraph department and (below) 
the outgoing mail department, at the east end of the main 
workroom, with ample scale and mailing equipment 
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8.0. Johnson and Son, 
Incorporated... 
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In Their New Office Building 


These strikingly modern desks and chairs . . . designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright . . . exemplify a new standard of office comfort, 
stability and efficiency. 

All of the office furniture, including desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
counters, work tables, etc., for this outstanding building was 
manufactured and furnished by the 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Descriptive folders, illustrations and prices of 
this distinctive office furniture, all of which is 
covered by design patents, will gladly be 
sent on request. 











Bloomington Business Shows World 


Famed Art Treasures 


(Continued from page 21) 


borrowed from the country’s most 
famous collections. 

Business men pledged $10,000 
to underwrite the project, half of 
the money being paid in at the 
time of the pledge, the other half 
to be paid, if needed. Under the 
chairmanship of Loring C. Mer- 
win, who is publisher of the Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph, famed Central 
Illinois daily newspaper, the vari- 
ous committees were organized, 
and a national director, Alan D. 
Gruskin, was hired to go out and 
borrow many priceless pictures 
from the country’s most famous 
collections. Committees were ap- 
pointed for each town in Central 
Illinois: School committees, pub- 
licity committees, ticket sale com- 
mittees were put to work. 


At first Mr. Gruskin met with 
little encouragement from museum 
directors. They couldn’t see the 
idea of loaning costly pictures to 
be shipped to Bloomington. But 
when the director of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City broke the ice and agreed to 
loan the famed “Penitent Mag- 
dalene” by El Greco, other direc- 
tors began to relent and cooper- 
ate to make the exhibit one of the 
most unusual and successful of its 
kind that was ever held anywhere. 

Some of the museums _ repre- 
sented by pictures loaned to the 
Bloomington exhibit were: Toledo 
Museum of Art; the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Museum of Fine 
Arts; the Brooklyn Museum; the 
Art Institute of Chicago; Cin- 





Pres, Electrofux Corpn 
~ Del Monte. calif. 








Charles G. Groff, president Electrolux Corporation, and H. A. Strong receive news 
of the largest day’s sales ever made by Electrolux salesmen. Reports from 250 cities 
were gathered by Western Union and delivered on the world’s largest telegram 
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cinnati Museum; Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts; Cleveland 
Museum of Art; the John and 
Mabel Ringling Museum, Sara- 
sota, Florida; Newberry Library, 
Chicago ; Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington; Whitney Museum, New 
York; Carnegie Art Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and a number of pri- 
vate galleries. 

Special racks, with brilliant 
lighting equipment, were erected 
in the Scottish Rite Temple at 
Bloomington, and volunteers from 
the American Legion were or- 
ganized as an armed guard to pro- 
tect the pictures on arrival and 
during the exhibit; a touch of 
showmanship was added here, with 
the Legionnaires in full uniform, 
armed with gilded rifles. 

School children were admitted 
free and more than 23,000 stu- 
dents of schools from Bloomington 
and surrounding towns were sched- 
uled for visits to the exhibit. 
Adults were charged 25 cents ad- 
mittance, and prior to the last 
week, when this was written, more 
than 17,000 visitors had paid. 

A thirty-two page catalog was 
printed and sold for 10 cents; 
similar exhibits elsewhere would 
have charged from 25 to 50 cents 
for a comparable catalog, and it 
was necessary to sell 5,000 copies 
to pay for the illustrations in the 
catalogs alone. Midway during the 
exhibit, the first run of 5,000 
copies was sold out and another 
5,000 copies ordered. 

The Bloomington Pantagraph 
published on Friday, March 17, a 
sixteen-page illustrated art section 
carrying 42 black-and-white re- 
productions of the most famous 
of the art treasures. 

A week prior to the closing of 
the exhibit, which ran from 
March 19 to April 8, it was esti- 
mated that expenses would amount 
to approximately $8,000. It was 
expected that the original pay- 
ments of half the pledged under- 
writing amount by the business 
men would be ample to complete 
payment of the expenses, and there 
was a possibility that some of the 
money paid could be refunded. 
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How 245 Companies 
Handle Incoming 
Mail 


‘R. L. Johnson, Hardware and 
Stoves, We Aim to Please, Deep 
Creek, Wisconsin.’ ” 

There was considerable varia- 
tion in the reports showing how 
this problem of multiple depart- 
ment mail is handled. Out of 245 
companies reporting, 17 (6.94 per 
cent) send the letter to the first 
department addressed, depending 
on that department to forward it 
to the next department involved, 
while 18.36 per cent sent the mul- 
tiple subject letter to the depart- 
ment of prior importance. Other 
plans are: 5 per cent of these com- 
panies send the letter to the sales 
and order department first, re- 
gardless of what other depart- 
ments will later have to answer the 
letter; 14.69 per cent use a rout- 
ing slip, showing which depart- 
ments and in what order the letter 
will be routed, with initials or other 
evidence that each department has 
handled its share of the job be- 
fore passing on to the next depart- 
ment; in about 4 per cent of the 
companies, the mailing department 
decides individually where each 
multiple subject letter should go 
first depending upon the contents 
of the letter. Only three com- 
panies out of the entire 245 which 
answered follow the plan of having 
one department answer the entire 
letter, getting the necessary infor- 
mation from other departments. 

The abstract method, that is, 
copying paragraphs referring to 
matters which must be handled by 
different departments and sending 
copies to each department involved 
is followed by 11.02 per cent of 
all companies reporting. Eleven 
companies stated that they were 
not bothered with this problem to 
any marked degree. 
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Mtr Executive. 7 


your secretary 
should find here 
many hints 


helpful to her... 


and to you. 


may we send her 
a copy with our 
compliments 2 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 5, 109 Almond Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
of your booklet ‘ 


Please send a copy ‘Tips to typists 


to mv secretary. 


Her name 1s 





Address 





_ —— — State 
OO AL AO 





MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF CORONA PORTABLES —“SPEEDLINE” AND “ZEPHYR” 
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NEAT MONTH, BUSTITESS 





JUNE: SPECIAL EVENTS 


Indiana Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. Tennessee 
(1796) and Kentucky (1792) admitted tothe Union. 


Bell discovered the basic principle of electric 
speaking telephones, 1875. 


Confederate Memorial Day for La. and Tenn. 
Jefferson Davis born, 1808 (celebrated in Ala., 
Ark., Fla., Ga., Miss., S. C., Texas and Va.). 


First continental train in operation, 1876 (“‘Light- 
ning Train” reached San Francisco from N. Y. C.). 
Danish Constitution Day. Socrates born, 469 B.C. 
Swedish Flag Day. Massachusetts Day at N. Y. 
World’s Fair. Nathan Hale, patriot born, 1755. 
Y. M. C. A. organized in London, 1844. 


Norway separated from Sweden, 1905. Portland 
(Ore.) Rose Festival (7-10). 


Sales Executives’ Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. 
Lincoln nominated for President, 1864. 


John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet 
Home” born, 1791. First U.S. postal route, 1690. 


National Flower Shut-in Day. 


Children’s Day (celebrated in churches). Strauss, 
composer, born, 1864. 


, New York City incorporated, 1665. 
, Charter granted to Maryland, 1633. First Ca- 


nadian Parliament opened in Ottawa, 1841. 


. Frac Day—Congress adopted the ‘Stars and 
Stripes, 1777. Georgia Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. 
Hawaii became U. S. Territory, 1900. 


Pioneer Day in Idaho. Franklin’s kite experiment, 
1752. Aleock and Brown flew the Atlantic, 1919. 
Arkansas admitted to Union, 1836. Oregon Treaty 
signed, 1846. 


, Texas agreed to terms of annexation, 1845. 


Children’s Day (for commercial purposes). Bunker 


* Hill Day in Boston. 


Fatuer’s Day. Battle of Waterloo, 1815. U. S 
declared war on Great Britain, 1812. 


, Send-a-Child-to-Camp Week, June 19-25. Statue 


of Liberty received from France, 1885. West Vir- 
ginia admitted to Union, 1863. 


Queen Victoria ae British throne, 1837. 
Alaska sold to the U. S., 1867. 


SumMER Bearns (Pacific St. Time). New Hamp- 
shire joined Union, 1788. 


SumMMER Bears (all other sections). Bank of N.Y. 
started, 1797. Bank of England begun, 1694. 


26. ° 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Penn’s Treaty with Indians signed, 1683. Type- 
writer patented by Sholes, 1869. 

G. F. Swift, founder of Swift & Co., and pioneer of 
modern meat packing, born, 1839. 

National Display Week, June 25-29. Virginia ad- 
mitted to Union, 1788. National Assoc. of Credit 
Men formed, 1896. Custer’s last stand, 1876. 


National Swim-for-Health Week, June 26-July 1. 
American troops landed in France, 1917. 


First telegraph message (between N. Y. and Bos- 
ton) 1847. District of Arkansas created, 1806. 


Corenation of Queen Victoria, 1837. Trains on the 
original Santa Fe line made their initial run, 1869. 
Macna Cuarta probably signed on this day, 
1215. Motor race between Paris and Berlin, 1901. 


N. Y. Central leased Boston & Albany R. R. for 
999 years, 1899. Indian Territory established, 1834. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


16-18 
18-22 
26-28 
19-22 
26-27 
20-23 
5- 8 
25-29 
6 
12-15 
26-30 
19-22 
12-14 
11-15 
12-15 
5- 9 


-1é 


5-17 
11-15 
25-29 
26 
19-23 
12-17 
26-28 
11-13 

1- 3 
19-22 
26-29 

5- 
19-22 
27-30 

5- 7 
12-14 
11-14 
20-23 
26-28 


27-29 
12-16 
14-17 
18-23 

5- 7 


Advertising Distributors of America, N. Y. C. 
Advertising Federation of America, N. Y. C. 


American Assoc. of Insurance General Agents, San Francisco 


American Electro-Platers Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 
American Fisheries Society, San Francisco 

American Home Economics Assoc., San Antonio 

American Leather Chemists Assoc., Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
American Optometric Assoc., Los Angeles 

American Retail Coal Assoc., Chicago (Week of June 6) 
American Seed Trade Assoc., San Francisco 

American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Minneapolis 
American Society of Landscape Architects, N. Y. C. 
American Water Works Assoc., Atlantic City 

Assoc. of National Classified Advertising Mgrs., Rochester, N.Y. 
Assoc. of Operative Millers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Boston Shoe Fair (20th Annual), Boston 

Credit Congress (44th Annual), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Assoc. of the U.S., N. Y. ¢ 
Homefurnishings International Market, Chicago 

Hotel Greeters of America, Seattle 

International Assoc. of Display Men, N. Y. C. 

International Chamber of Commerce, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Linen Supply Assoc. of America, Pittsburgh 

Lithographers National Assoc., Rye, N. Y. 

Marking Device Assoc., Cincinnati 

Midwest Shoe Fair, Cincinnati 

National Advertising Agency Network, St. Louis 

National Assoc. of Building Owners, Del Monte, Calif. 
National Assoc. of Cost Accountants, Atlantic City 


} National Business-Consumer Relations Conference, Buffalo 


National Conference on Visual Education, Chicago 

National District Heating Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Federation of Sales Executives, Philadelphia 

National Office Management Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Paper Box Manufacturers Assoc., N. Y. C. 

National Retail Credit Assoc., San Francisco 

National Retail Dry Goods Assoc., Controllers’ Congress, San 
Francisco 

National Small Business Men’s Assoc., Detroit 

Outdoor Advertising Assoc. of America, N. Y. C. 

Radio Parts Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

Rotary International, Cleveland 

Wholesale Stationers Assoc., St. Louis 
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Why Fruehauf Earned Profits 23 


Out of 24 Years 


(Continued from page 20) 


pioneered several new methods was 
brought in. A man who had made a 
special study of long-distance 
hauling was assigned to that field. 
The man who had been first to use 
trailers for transporting new auto- 
mobiles was added to the staff, as 
was the head of the sanitation de- 
partment of a large city. Another 
was assigned exclusively to the 
dairy industry. 

These men were all vocational 
transportation experts, and each 
specialized on one industry. They 
studied the peculiar haulage prob- 
lems of those industries, served as 
consultants, made surveys, showed 
operators how to reduce costs, 
helped regular salesmen close 
major deals. 

Much of their work was of a 
missionary character and results 
were by no means overwhelming at 
first. But they got results. Regular 
salesmen had been trying to sell 
the oil industry for years. The 
specialist in this industry kept 
after one big company until he 
finally got it to buy one trailer. 

The greatest impetus, though, 
was given early in 1929, when a 
formal test of tractors and trail- 
ers was made near Cleveland in the 
presence of over two hundred oil 
men. Standard Oil of Ohio im- 
mediately ordered seventy-five 
Fruehaufs and others followed 
rapidly. Today the oil industry 
uses more Fruehauf trailers than 
any other except the professional 
haulers. The number of such com- 
panies runs into the hundreds; 
into the thousands if contract oil 
haulers are included. 

Many interurban lines were sus- 
pending their electrical lines and 
replacing them with buses about 
that time, and not a few were pre- 
vailed upon to salvage their freight 
business as well by buying trucks 
and trailers. 
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Automobile bodies and all kinds 
of automobile parts now are hauled 
between factories on trailers, and 
hauling finished automobiles across 
country in the same way has be- 
come a big business. Coal dealers, 
building supply firms, contractors, 
food companies, moving concerns, 
furniture manufacturers and deal- 
ers, livestock shippers, breweries, 
textile manufacturers, packers, 
growers—in fact, practically every 
industry that uses trucks—now 
uses truck trailers also. 

Most of the specialists are now 
branch managers or home office 
executives. The pioneer work has 
been done. But every Fruehauf 
salesman is a transportation engi- 
neer, qualified to analyze his pros- 
pect’s haulage problem, make 
recommendations, and submit a 
cost analysis. 

The Fruechauf advertising is 
vocationalized, too. Ads for each 
of the trade journals are directed 
especially to the industry in which 
the periodical circulates, and each 
ad invites the reader to send for 
literature and an analysis of haul- 
age problems in his industry. 

In addition, there is a monthly 
mailing to every owner of five or 
more trucks—about fifty thousand 
of them—and to all truck dealers, 
to say nothing of local campaigns 
and special mailings to individual 
prospects. 

Many trailers still must be built 
to the customer’s specifications, 
but for those whose needs are 
typical, Fruchauf is now stocking 
standard models. It is expected 
that this volume production of cer- 
tain standard models will reduce 
costs. The greatest “grief” of the 
haulage industry at present, how- 
ever, is the lack of uniformity of 
state regulations and the alleged 
tendency of many states to hamper 
highway carriers in many ways. 


STORAGE AND 
WARDROBE CABINETS 


MEET BOTH QUALITY AND 
BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


@ Youcan find just the steel cabinet 
you need in the complete A-S-E line. 
They are made in sizes and with 
shelf arrangements to effectively 
serve every purpose. A-S-E cabinets 
are low in cost yet high in value. 
The more than 26 years of quality 
cabinet building and designing expe- 
rience behind A-S-E Storage and 
Wardrobe Cabinets assure complete 
satisfaction. Their outstanding rec- 
ords for durability and trouble-free 
service have been made possible by 
numerous A-S-E construction fea- 
tures and a careful selection of raw 
materials. 

Mail the coupon for complete infor- 
mation about the A-S-E cabinets 
which will meet your requirements. 


A-S-E FILES provide an economical 

answer to every filing problem. A-S-E 

Balanced Design includes 58 features 

which assure durability and easy, life- 
time operation. 


A-S-E Dead Storage 
FILES afford steel file ad- 
vantages for permanent or 
long-time record filing 

yet cost no more than card- 
board boxes and shelving. 


The new catalogs give 
complete information. 
Mail the coupon today. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO., Inc. 
305 Jchn Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


se ueaaeeoeanuaaeu ts Gee 
Aut-Street-Eourp Company, Inc. 

305 John St., Aurora, Il. 

j} Send complete information about A-S-E 

cabinets 
0 Mail a copy of catalog on Filing Equipment 
] Mail the details about A-S-E Dead-Storage 
“ile 
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SYSTEM Zin Tanpnar 


Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 








l. “Yard Long’’ Letter 
Wins Attention 


William A. Schudt, Jr., general man- 
ager of station WKRC, Columbia Broad- 
casting System station at the Hotel 
Alms, Cincinnati, recently sent out a let- 
ter which attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and comment from the prospects 
who received it. 

The letter begins, “Two feet and 6 
inches of paper—almost a yard—are 
needed just to list the advertisers who 
know Cincinnati best—companies using 
‘Columbia’s Station for Selling Cin- 
cinnati.’ ” 

With the letter was a strip of paper 
7%, inches wide and 1 yard long. On 
this strip was printed in alphabetic ar- 


rangement a list of WKRC’s clients for 
the week of April 2, 1939. Opposite the 
name of each client was the name of the 
product advertised. 

R. A. Ruppert, advertising and sales 
promotion director of the station, states 
that, for the money the piece cost, it was 
one of the most effective ever used by 
the station. 


2. Broadcast Conditions 
In N. W. Ayer Offices 


Facilities which duplicate in every de- 
tail the most modern equipment found 
in broadcasting stations have been in- 
stalled in the studios of N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Inc. widely known advertising 
agency. 





“Talking car’’ equipped with mechanism to start motor, raise hood, open and 
close doors, and broadcast a sales talk about itself is De Soto’s newest stunt 
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With the new equipment, N. W. Ayer 
can simulate actual broadcasting condi- 
tions in its offices. Every line of pro- 
posed radio scripts can be “set” in ad- 
vance of formal rehearsals. In addition, 
the new apparatus forms one of the most 
flexible auditioning installations ever 
made for agency use. 

Dramatic situations may, for example, 
be tried out experimentally within a few 
minutes after the actual writing of the 
scene. Often sound effects, such as gun- 
shots, crashing glass, and unusual voices, 
fail to register on the air. N. W. Ayer’s 
new apparatus, because of its high qual- 
ity, will reveal such flaws at the very 
outset and thus conserve both time and 
talent. 

Any type of material can be picked up, 
reproduced and, if desired, transmitted 
over special lines from the Ayer offices 
to the networks for actual broadcast- 
ing. Should occasion arise, performers 
may, therefore, avail themselves of the 
comparative privacy afforded by these 
studios in contrast to those of the ever- 
busy networks. 

The new equipment consists of a 
standard Western Electric “speech input” 
amplifying unit together with its various 
controls, mixers, microphones, and power 
supply apparatus. All units are similar 
in every respect to those found in the 
modern broadcasting plant. 


3. “Talking Automobile’’ 
Used by De Soto 


With a specially designed and engi- 
neered De Soto automobile which blows 
its own horn, both literally and figure- 
atively, opens and closes doors, starts 
and stops the engine, raises and lowers 
the hood, De Soto officials recently 
started a demonstration tour which was 
scheduled to be nation-wide in extent 
before ending. Using a concealed loud 
speaker under the hood, the car is said 
virtually to “sell itself,’ making its own 
sales talk via the loud speaker and record 
route. The picture on this page shows 
Byron C. Foy, De Soto president, and 
Major Bowes listening to the car recom- 
mend itself and seeing it perform at a 
special trial run held at the International 
Salon of the Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 
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(Whitmore Photo) 


The washing and ironing machines seen in the picture are not painted on the 
bulletin board, but are actual machines, displayed behind a glass insert 


4. Combined Billboard 
And Show Window 


Altorfer Brothers Company, Peoria, 
maker of ABC washing machines and 
ironing machines, misses no opportunity 
to show its line to passers-by on the 
highway which passes its plant just 
across the Illinois River from the main 
business section of Peoria. By means of 
a long painted bulletin, the center sec- 
tion of which is an actual glass front 
show window, where real samples of the 
company’s machines are shown, everyone 
traveling the road is reminded that here 
is the home of ABC home equipment. 


5. Maps on Menus and 
Napkins for Diners 


Last month, in this department, there 
was a brief item describing the map 
used by a tea room owner in Park Ridge, 
Illinois. Now comes another contributor 
to tell us of the methods employed by 
John Ebersole, widely known restaurant 
owner of White Plains, New York, to 
impress upon his patrons the exact situ- 
ation of his restaurant. Mr. Ebersole 
furnishes guests paper napkins and 
doilies with a map printed thereon to 
show where they are; not content with 
this, he also prints a two-color map on 
the outside front cover of his menu. But 
he does more than that; he furnishes 
patrons with a booklet listing good 
restaurants in forty-one states, Canada, 
and the District of Columbia. 


6. Credit Formula for 
Slow Pay Customers 


When customers fail to pay accounts 
promptly their credit facilities should 
be reduced accordingly, is the belief of a 
prominent Chicago printing house. This 
company has worked out this formula 
for determining how much credit will be 
extended to a customer whose account is 
past due. The past-due amount is di- 
vided by the months past due, and the 
result is set up as the customer’s credit 
limit until something is paid on account. 
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Thus if a company owed $300 three 
months past due, it would be entitled 
only to $100 credit until a payment was 
made. By announcing this policy to cus- 
tomers, the company prevents any mis- 
understanding and offers each customer 
a real incentive to clean up past-due 
amounts. 


7. Folmer Fits Up Dark 
Room for Fair Visitors 


Anticipating the large number of 
visitors in New York this summer and 
to keep pace with the company’s grow- 
ing business, Folmer Graflex Corporation 
is establishing a new office and display 
room in the Associated Press Building 
in Rockefeller Center, New York. In- 
cluded in the office will be a complete 
loading room (dark room) for use of 
customers; there will be a constant ex- 
hibit of noteworthy prints by outstanding 
photographers. 

The new offices have been decorated by 
W. and J. Sloan, who have centered in- 
terest on a 7-foot photographic mural 
which greets the visitor as he enters. An 
invitation to all who are interested in 
photography is being broadcast by the 
company. 


8. Twenty-Minute Recess 
Helps Office Work 


In the belief that the demand of busi- 
ness on workers creates too much ten- 
sion and nervous strain, Williams and 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati metal and 
equipment dealer, has instituted a 
twenty-minute relaxation period for em- 
ployees, at 3 o’clock every afternoon, 
during which time they may visit a 
near-by drug store for refreshments, and 
these few moments of recreation make a 
pleasant and worth-while break in their 
tiring and protracted working hours. 
They return to work refreshed and re- 
laxed, and the company has found not 
only the amount of work done in the 
afternoon to be increased, but the quality 
of the work has been improved consider- 
ably, since the inauguration of this 
“afternoon tea,” eight years ago. 











The World's Largest ling Line 
The No. 102 ACE $6.00* Life-time Guarantee 
The No. 402 PILOT $4.00* 10-Year Guarantee 
The No. 302 CADET $3.00* 5-Year Guarantee 
The No. 202 SCOUT $1.50* 3-Year Guarantee 






The No. 102 ACE 
Champion of them all 






“Slightly higher in the West 


To make Guarantees effective use only 
SUPER QUALITY-PRECISION 


STAPLES BY ACE 


PRODUCTS oF 
ACE FASTENER CORPORATION - CHICAGO 


Sold by Your Stationer 














Here Is a Money-Saving 
Waste Basket for You... 


VUL-COT 


THE NATIONAL WASTE 
BASKET 


You save on maintenance when you 
install VUL-COT vulcanized fibre 
waste baskets in your offices. These 
well styled, lightweight baskets last 
for years and years without having 
to be replaced. And they retain their 
good looks and efficiency the whole 
time! Fully guaranteed for five years, 
VUL-COTS will not dent, crack, 
splinter, rust or corrode. They will 
not mar floors or furniture. They are 
noiseless—no ring or clatter when 
handled. 

You can buy an attractively styled VUL-COT 
from your stationer. He has awide color selec- 
tion, too. Buy a VUL-COT today and pocket 
the savings! 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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New Water Cooler 
By Carrier 


OCCUPYING little more space than this 
magazine page, the new Carrier water 
cooler will be especially welcome in 
crowded offices. Actually the new model 
cooler uses a floor space only fifteen 
inches square. The cooler is equipped 
with a glass filter, a water regulating 
valve, a temperature valve and a splash- 
proof waste bowl, and is completely 
automatic. It can be operated with un- 
usually low operating costs because waste 
water is utilized in cooling (without 
touching) the incoming flow. It is made 
in the Carrier plant where air-condition- 
ing equipment has been made for forty- 
nine years. Full information about this 
new cooler, as well as data on Carrier’s 
various air-conditioners, is available from 
that company on request. 


Right Margins Even 
With This Machine 


WHILE not exactly brand new, we feel 
that many readers will be interested in 
knowing that Underwood typewriters 
are available which will turn out copy 
for reproduction with right margins ex- 
actly even, as well as the left margins. 
This machine is especially useful in the 
preparation of copy for photo-offset 
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work, mimeograph, multigraph and mul- 
tilith work, as well as all stencil writing 
for bulletins and sales letters. The ma- 
chine is a standard correspondence model 
and may be used in regular daily work 
where there is no necessity for justified 
right margins, as the right-hand margin 
justifying device does not interfere with 
the ordinary use of the machine. There 
are also available Underwood _type- 
writers equipped with carbon paper 
ribbon attachments to give uniform 
black impressions. 


Improved Stencil 
Backing Sheets 


SAID to reduce waste and spoilage, an 
improved stencil backing sheet is being 
offered by the Pittsburgh Typewriter and 
Supply Company. The new backing sheet 
is printed with scales to show the oper- 
ator exactly how many typewriter char- 
acters may be made down the stencil; 
arrows and the word “stop” indicate 
approach to the last line. It is also 
marked to show where to start and 
stop for cutting two or three pages 
sidewise to print four- or six-page 
bulletins and with other signals and in- 
structions to assist in more rapid and 
accurate stencil cutting. 


Extra Capacity 
Truck Bodies 


MANY manufacturers and wholesalers 
who make or deal in light, bulky mer- 
chandise are adding the newer, double 
capacity truck bodies to their fleets. 
Extra capacity is achieved by moving the 
driving controls forward but without in- 
creasing wheel-base or chassis length. 
The ordinary capacity of a 1-ton truck 
with panel body offers only 175 cubic 
feet of load space, but this new type 
body on the same 1-ton chassis has 305 
cubic feet of load space behind the 
driver’s seat. 

The same body principle, used on a 
¥/- or ¥,-ton chassis, increases the stand- 
ard load spaces of 120 and 140 feet re- 
spectively to a capacity of 250 feet. The 
greater height and width of these new 
bodies and their low entrances and floor 
levels make loading and _ unloading 
easier, thus shortening the time of cov- 
ering the average route by approximately 
two hours a day. The increased load 
space on these new truck bodies does 
not increase the costs of license fees, 
add to insurance rates, or require more 
garage space. 

The Metropolitan Body Company has 
been one of the leaders in developing 
these new truck bodies and has prepared 
considerable information and data to 
assist truck owners in increasing the 
earning capacity of trucks which will be 
sent on request. 








Upholstered, Swivel, 
Steel Arm Chairs 


OF STEEL construction with all joints 
neatly welded, with adjustable seat 
height from 174%, to 20% inches, with 
padded 1%-inch wide arms, the steel 
arm swivel chair of the Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company is meeting with con- 
siderable popularity. It is available in 
genuine or imitation leather upholstery 
or frieze fabric, and is equipped with 
ball bearing glides, surfaced with soft 
rubber. It may be obtained in brown, 
green, maroon, or black enamel. 

Sturgis also makes a complete line of 
easy, quickly adjustable posture chairs 
which do not require special tools or 
equipment for adjustment. While the 
company will be glad to send informa- 
tion regarding any of its chairs, the line 
is sold exclusively through office equip- 
ment dealers, and readers can see the 
chairs on display in the stores of lead- 
ing office equipment companies. 


Automatic, Continuous 
Movie Projector 


DESIGNED for point-of-sale demon- 
strations, a new type continuous motion 
and sound picture projector is being 
offered by the Advitagraph Corporation. 
It is useful in store displays, in conven- 
tion booths, railway stations, window 
displays—anywhere a crowd gathers. The 
device, called Flolite, comes in a self- 
contained cabinet and uses 16 millimeter 
film. Because of a different method of 
projection, it eliminates wear on film 
and lowers maintenance costs. The ma- 
chine may be purchased outright or ob- 
tained on a rental basis. 
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New Copyholder Speeds 
Production 


COMPACT and efficient, the new Rite- 
Line Copyholder is said to relieve eye- 
strain, because it guides the eyes of the 
typist, proofreader, accounting or punch- 
card machine operator. The sheet is in- 
serted in the Rite-Line Copyholder simi- 
larly to the way it is inserted in a type- 
writer. Upon completion of a line, the 
control bar is pressed the same as the 
space bar on a typewriter, and the copy 
moves up instantly, so that the guide 
is directly below the next line to be 
copied. 

The new copyholder is available for 
extra-wide sheets, as well as for stand- 
ard, letter-size paper. It weighs about 
three pounds, will fit into a desk drawer, 
and sells for moderate prices. Complete 
information regarding this new device 
may be obtained from the Rite-Line 
Corporation which is manufacturing and 
selling it. 


Mail and Check Sorting 
Equipment 


IN CONNECTION with the article on 
incoming mail handling methods which 
appears in this issue, it seems advisable 
to call attention to sorting equipment, 
which is widely used in sorting both in- 
coming and outgoing mail. While the 
equipment has been on the market for 
more than a year, a great many com- 
panies in studying this mail handling 
story will be interested to know that 
Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been very successful with its 
Direct Vision Sorter, a semi-mechanical 
device which greatly increases the effi- 
ciency in speed of sorting both incoming 
and outgoing mail. Almost every type of 
classification can be used with these 
Direct Vision tabs, and it is possible to 
combine both alphabetical and geographi- 
cal indexes in one sorting tray. There 
is a small sorter especially designed for 
sorting checks, telephone slips, sales 
tickets, and other small items. Both the 
large and small types of sorters may be 
equipped with alphabetic, numeric, geo- 
graphic, or subject indexes, or combina- 
tions of these. Readers, who are inter- 
ested in improving and speeding all 
kinds of sorting devices, will probably 
want to obtain full information regard- 
ing this equipment. 
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Fluorescent Lighting 
Equipment 


THE wide-spread popularity and the 
great increase in the use of this type of 
lighting in stores, offices, and in dis- 
plays of all kinds have brought a large 
number of inquiries to us regarding 
sources of supply for fluorescent light- 
ing equipment. 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
well-known manufacturer of lighting 
specialties, has recently introduced 
fluorescent lighting equipment made in 
sections of various lengths to accom- 
modate 18-, 24-, and 36-inch lamps which 
are now on the market. Each section is 
made from heavy gauge steel finished 
in satin chromium. The reflector, which 
is shaped in the form of a double para- 
bola to prevent redirecting the light 
back through the lamp, is supplied with 
a baked white enamel surface. 

It is expected that fluorescent light 
will enjoy a tremendous increase in 
popularity during 1939 because of the 
impetus it will doubtless receive from 
the spectacular lighting effects which 
will be on view at the fairs, both of 
which have made excellent use of this 
new form of lighting. 

These sections may be used in crosses, 
triangles, and a variety of other patterns 
and combinations to increase the ef- 
fectiveness and appearance of lighting 
arrangements. Full information and de- 
tails may be obtained direct from the 
Wakefield organization. 





Adds Handles to 
Shoe Boxes 


FOR many years there has been prac- 
tically no improvement on the standard 
boxes used for shoes, but recently the 
Joseph Shoe Salons in Chicago and sub- 
urbs have reported considerable cus- 
tomer approval from a shoe box with a 
handle which they furnish to all cus- 
tomers. The box is so sturdily made that 
it can be used for other purposes after 
the shoes have been carried home in it, 
and is so attractive that the customer is 
proud to carry it on the street where it 
is sure to be noticed as something new. 

The new box is patented and made by 
the Mulnix Box Company, which will be 
glad to send prices and complete details 
to any user anxious to add another 
factor in pleasing customers. While the 
box was originally intended as a shoe 
box, it doubtless could be made for other 
purposes as well. 


NEW!! 


SALES MANAGERS, COLLECTION MANAGERS 





InstaLvELOPE—Instal for installment— pee ae envelope 
attached to each payment coupon. Different product message 
each month sells new orders while collecting payments from 
customers. SALES 

While the Collection Manager is speeding up payments 
with Instalvelopes, the Sales Manager each month has the 
opportunity of presenting new products or accessories in 
a way they cannot be overlooked. 

Every Sales Manager's problem is to keep salesmen con- 
tacting old customers. With Instalvelopes customers re- 
ceive a monthly message they must see before making 
payment. This monthly message costs you but a fraction 
of the postage alone on a direct-mail piece. 

COLLECTIONS 

Instalvelopes help the Collection Manager sell custom- 
ers the idea of preen a payments when due to the right 
address with the right account number, thus speeding 
collections and eliminating errors. According to large 
national users such as Underwood Elliott Fisher, Rem- 
ington Rand, etc., Instalvelopes do this better than any 
other known coupon book. 


seeeeSEND FOR A SAMPLE TODAY*#*#e«e« 
Wasse.t Orcanization, Westport, Conn. 

Please send me sample and information on Instalvelopes 
Name 
Firm.. 
Address 


MEMO 


‘) TO USERS OF 
- Remington 
/ BILLING MACHINES 


Are you making the most of the 
mechanical advantages of your 
Remington billing machine? Use 
/ / Rediform Continuous Interfolded 
Forms. Separately written forms 
on varying colors, weights and 
grades of paper can be combined 
into a single set for continuous typ- 
ing. One-time carbons are priced 
to be thrown away. 
FREE! New free bul 
letin AB-537 shows 
how Rediform Busi- 
ness Forms and Ap- 
proved Methods can 
benefit you. Write 
nearest address below. 


[ ) Re diform 
BUSINESS FORMS 
AMERICAN SALES BOOK co., INC. 











& 





Emeryville, Cal 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. In 
Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., Minne apolis Minn. 
Burt Business Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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BEAUTIFUL KEYED MAP in 
color, containing many facts 
and pictures of the Fair. Also 
shows most direct subway 
and auto routes to all points 
of interest at the World's Fair 
and throughout New York City: 


For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 
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HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less. double 
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The National Theatre in Mexico City may be seen by taking the optional over- 
land route on the return trip of the summer cruise offered by Canadian Pacific 


Zee BUSINESS TRAVELER 





Fred Sargent Makes Faces 
At Uncle Sam 


DECLARING that “railroad manage- 
ments haven’t a great deal to say about 
the really vital decisions of manage- 
ment,” Fred W. Sargent, president of 
Chicago and North Western Railway, 
used the government as chief alibi for 
the North Western losses of more than 
$15,000,000 during 1938. 

Mr. Sargent declared, “We flatter our- 
selves that we manage the properties, 
but they are really managed by the gov- 
ernment of the United States—without 
the government being responsible for the 
results.” 

If we were Mr. Sargent we would have 
spoken even more sharply to the govern- 
ment about this matter, for if the gov- 
ernment really does manage the railroad 
properties as he says it does, it sure 
ain’t done right by North Western, see- 
ing as how it has chalked up profits for 
the Union Pacific for lo these many 
years. If we were you, Mr. Sargent, we 
would get downright severe with the 
government for not applying Mr. Gray’s 
and Mr. Jeffers’ money-making Union 
Pacific methods to the North Western. 


Hotel Great Northern 
Issues Fair Map 


HIGHLY useful and handy to visitors 
to the New York Fair is the folding 
map which shows how to reach the New 
York World’s Fair by subway and auto- 


mobile. This map will be sent to reader 
who write the Hotel Great Northern. In 
addition to the map, there are lists of 
sports stadiums, tall buildings, museum: 
and parks, amusement parks and beaches, 
principal churches, and general points 
of interest. 


New Type of Train 
Brakes in Use 


DEVELOPED by engineers for th: 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Con 

pany, the brakes on the new Burling 

ton streamlined train, General Pershing 
are of a type new to railroading, bu 

old in automobile engineering. Since w 

have had train brakes, the braking pres 
sure has always been applied directly t: 
the tread of the wheel; originally, befor 
the invention of the Westinghouse air 
brake, every brakeman carried a heav) 
wooden club to give extra leverage t 
the braking wheels atop the cars. Direc 
pressure from the brake shoe has alway 

been responsible for much wheel troubl: 
in railroading; the great heat generate: 
frequently results in severe damage t 
the tread of the wheels. On this new 
Zephyr the braking pressure is applic: 
to discs bolted to the inner side of the 
wheel in somewhat similar fashion to the 
way braking is applied in automobile 
brake drums. Thus, the wheel is left free 
to perform the function of carrying th 
train. In recent tests the train wa: 
slowed down from a speed of eight) 
miles an hour near Aurora, Illinois, to 
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a walking speed without a hitch. This 
test was witnessed by Ralph Budd, 
president of the Burlington, and a group 
of guests, including former Vice Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes, Oscar G. Mayer, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 

The General Pershing has other fea- 
tures in addition to the new braking 
equipment. Each car has its own Diesel 
engine to operate the air-conditioning 
system which not only cools or warms 
the air as needed, but treats all incom- 
ing air with ultra-violet rays which are 
said to kill germs in the air. The new 
lighting system approximates daylight. 
The train, as reported in a _ previous 
issue Of AMERICAN Business, operates 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Two Fairs in One 
CP Cruise 


THE Duchess of Richmond, 20,000-ton 
Canadian Pacific liner, will leave New 
York, July 6, for a cruise to West Indies, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Vancouver-Victoria, San Fran- 
cisco, Acapulco, and back through the 
Panama Canal to Vera Cruz and Havana, 
returning to New York, September 3, 
1939. An option permits the passenger 
to leave the boat at Acapulco, travel 
across Mexico to Vera Cruz, boarding the 
boat there for the remainder of the trip. 
Fares start at $595, which brings the 
cost down to somewhere near $10 a day 
for the fifty-eight days of the cruise. A 
bargain, it seems. 


Parker House Tells 
About Boston 


TITLED, “Boston is a Browsing Town,” 
the Parker House, famed Boston hotel, 
is offering a booklet which tells you 
where to go, what to see, how to get 
around when in Boston. Those of us who 
have become lost in the city and met 
ourselves coming back will welcome this 
addition to hotel literature. The booklet 
is said to offer much help both to those 
who stroll around the city, and to those 
who enter it by motor. A request to the 
hotel will bring a copy of the booklet 
without charge. 


Joseph Binns to Head 
Stevens 


THE Stevens Hotel, Chicago’s 3,000- 
room hotel, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph P. Binns as manager. 
Mr. Binns has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the hotel world, beginning 
before his attendance at Cornell. He 
comes to Chicago from the East, having 
been connected formerly with the Hotel 
William Penn in Pittsburgh, the Claridge 
Hotel in Atlantic City, and several 
Philadelphia hotels managed by the 
Cambridge Realty Company, of which he 
was vice president. At the age of 34, he 
is now one of the youngest men in the 
business to be in charge of so important 


& property. 
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To Increase Time-Payment 


Collections—Results Sur- 
pass ‘‘Processed’”’ Letters 


Montgomery Ward’s great expansion in mail order time-payment sales has 
made necessary the installation of the most modern collection procedure 
and the introduction of all possible labor saving methods. At the same 
time, extensive research proved that genuine typewritten letters were more 
effective than “processed” letters on the more difficult collection cases. 
Wherever the letter contains a specific demand, a typewritten letter is 
used. Personal insertions, such as names, balances, and dates, are made 
in the body of the letter. 


Ward’s chose Selector Auto-typists to type these letters because of their 
speed, their ease of operation, and their flexibility. A whole series of 
collection letters is placed on the Auto-typist record stencil, and the 
operator can automatically select any desired letter by the turn of a dial. 
Ward’s type over 3,000 collection letters a day on their 17 Selector Auto- 
typists, each one a genuinely typewritten, perfectly matched letter. 


Auto-typists produce individually typed, and personalized, collection let- 
ters, sales letters, and promotional letters of every description. Supple- 
ment your present collection and sales plans with these effective and 
inexpensive personal letters! 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. C. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 
problems. 


I would iike more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Company..... 
Address 
































New Wage and Hour 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 67!6 cents per hour 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL!... 
Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FREE eee 


LETTERHEAD DESIGN 


Make any desired changes on your present 
letterhead and send it to us. Proof of a new 
and beautiful modern design will then be sub- 
mitted to you promptly and without cost or 
obligation to you. Act at once as this offer 
is good for a short time only. 


GENUINE ENGRAVED LETTERHEADS 


ie Engraved Free 


1,000—$9.00 to $10.50 
5,000—$7.00 to $8.50 per M 


THE CLARK COMPANY 


150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 




















A FREE SAMPLE 


will convince you that 


Templar 
is a better pencil! 


Businessmen are always interested in “more for 
your memey -+.and bei oot pencils are oe that! 
Made Right ... priced Right, they're Right for 
Every Writing Need! 

Clip this ad to your business letterhead 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 














Onliwon Cabinet Toilet Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





For the Man Who 
Plans to Build 


THE Austin Company, engineers and 
builders of industrial plants and offices, 
has issued a description of the monitor 
type of rigid frame construction. This 
booklet pictures various plants and 
buildings built by Austin, covering a vari- 
ety of industries and processes from 
heavy manufacturing to broadcasting, 
and shows how construction can be plan- 
ned for the use of traveling cranes, for 
efficient floor space, proper ventilation 
and lighting, yet still maintaining flexi- 
bility of design. 


How to Cut Cost of 
Material Handling 


MATERIAL handling costs are an im- 
portant factor in the cost of production 
in most plants. The Clark Equipment 
Company has issued a brochure showing 
how this inescapable cost can be reduced 
by means of proper equipment and pack- 
aging, how Clark Carloaders can in- 
crease the wage-dollar efficiency, how 
nonproductive labor cost can be reduced, 
and ‘how available storage space can be 
more fully utilized. 


Box of Papers for the 
Printing Buyer 


THE Strathmore Paper Company has 
prepared a most impressive presentation 
box of its new family group of low- 
priced papers, called the “Strathmore 
family of staple papers.” Designed to 
fit in the general market, certain papers 
have all been grouped under the Strath- 
more name, and one such paper has been 
placed in each of four different print- 
ing classifications—cover, text, bond, and 
vellum. This elaborate box of papers, 
done in striking printing and color work, 
contains several dozen samples and will 
be sent on request. 


Tells Story of 
Long Distance 


WHAT goes on behind the scenes in the 
Long Distance Building in New York 
is told in an informational booklet issued 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company. An interesting, illus- 
trated story weaves the various activi- 
ties which take place in this building, 
showing how long distance and overseas 
services, teletyping, and radio networks 
function. Two pages are devoted to the 
training and services received by em- 
ployees from the company. 


How to Use Field Ware- 
housing Explained 


PUBLISHED by the Douglas-Guardia: 
Warehouse Corporation, “Financing th: 
Modern Way” explains loaning against 
warehouse receipts to avoid tying u 
capital in inventory. Field Warehousing 
is discussed at great length, as to meth 
od of operation, laws governing its func 
tioning, etc. The Uniform Warehous: 
Receipts Act, which is applicable ij 
every state except Georgia, Kentucky 
New Hampshire, and South Carolina, i 
quoted in full, making it possible fo 
the industrialist to know whether he i 
dealing with a bona fide warehousin; 
organization or not. You will want t 
keep this booklet as a reference for ai 
thentic information. 


To Make More Intelligent 
Fair Travelers 


PAUL GARRETT, director of public 
relations for General Motors Corpora 
tion, called our attention to a most in- 
teresting booklet all about the GM ex 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair 
“Highways and Horizons,” the name of 
the display conceived and planned by 
Norman Bel Geddes who designs the 
covers for AMERICAN Business, extends 
over an area of two and a half blocks 
This preview booklet explains by pic- 
tures, diagrams, and copy the points of 
greatest interest in this panorama. 


Recounts History of 
Addressing Machines 


THE Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany has produced an interesting book 
let telling of the development of Elliott 
addressing machines from the time of 
Frank Belknap in 1879 up until the 
present, showing the various stages in 
the development of the present Elliott 
machines. Its process today uses a card 
frame, together with a softenable ac- 
dress card center, and can be used to 
produce a number of various kinds of 
cards and lists. 


High-Speed Photo- 
Electric Counters 


ACCURATE technical information and 
description of counting equipment whic! 
is capable of 600 counts per minute, or 
36,000 counts per hour, may be found 
in a new booklet, “Modernizing Indus- 
try with the Electric Eye,” and is avail- 
able from the Lipman Engineering Com- 
pany. This equipment is _particularls 
suitable for counting packages, cartons, 
or merchandise moving along conveyors 
Readers who are interested in counting 
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equipment will find this booklet consid- 
erable help and it is available free. 


Points Out Pitfalls in 
Interstate Commerce 


IF YOU do business in more than one 
state the discussion on intrastate and 
interstate transactions, set forth by the 
Corporation Trust Company in “When 
a Corporation Leaves Home,” should be 
“must” reading for you. This booklet not 
only defines and differentiates intrastate 
and interstate business, but will provide 
a check list for you to use in going over 
your own practices in various states. 


Information on Fluid 
Process Duplicating 


A TWENTY-FOUR-PAGE booklet, put 
out by the Standard Mailing Machines 
Company, tells all about the operation 
and results of the fluid process of mak- 
ing copies, particularly in the field of 
short-run duplicating, showing how 
brighter copies can be made while costs 
are being cut, by time saving and econ- 
omy of operation. This process can be 
used by any company requiring from 
two to two hundred duplicated copies. 


More About Air 
Conditioning 


IN A new twelve-page booklet, the Air 
Conditioning Manufacturers’ Association 
tells “The Story of Air Conditioning” in 
an instructive and entertaining manner. 
The booklet creates four characters, in 
the Disney cartoon style, personifying 
temperature, humidity, cleanliness, and 
air motion. Their treatment in an air 
conditioning system is graphically por- 
trayed, thus explaining and simplifying 
the fundamental principles of air condi- 
tioning to the layman. 


Packaging Booklet Shows 
Carton Styles 


IN CONNECTION with its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., has published “Folding Carton 
Fashions,” illustrating and describing 
over sixty different styles of folding car- 
tons and display containers. For anyone 
who is interested in carton packaging, 
it could easily become both a handbook 
and a catalog. 


Survey on Stamp 
Practices Summarized 


THE Postage Meter Company conducted 
an inquiry among twenty thousand busi- 
ness firms to determine the postage con- 
trol problems prevalent in business. The 
compilation of answers they received 
from more than four thousand firms is 
now published in booklet form. The mat- 
ter of stamp pilfering and the organized 
traffic in stolen stamps are discussed, and 
methods for preventing loss through 
misuse and theft of postage are sug- 
gested in this helpful booklet. 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Steel Guide Tabs 








cor, RNERROUNDER 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 


for round-cornering Vis- 
ible Records, Looseleaf 
a Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Catalogs, etc. Eliminates 
ONLY “dog-eared” papers and 
improves appearance 100 
$s] 5 per cent. Easy to operate. 
No guide adjustment. Thou- 
sands have been sold.+ Inter- 

changeable corner dies. 
Price ine tude Ss one 
die: 1%” %” or 
1,” radius. + xtra dies 

$5.00 each. 

Send for folder No. 124 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Steel Signals 








— THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


* Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 

THE H. C. COOK CO. 0 Deewer 06. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





BROKEN oe Tabs — an 


Cut them off 
and substitute 


Unbreakablespring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, ('.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle tvpe used by Conn. State 
m ployment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 315, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Mail Bags 





Protect the most vital 
part of your business, 
Avoid careless han- 
dling of incoming and 
outgoing mail. Write 
for illustrated broad- 
side showing a com- 
plete line of canvas and 
leather mail bags and 
low wholesale prices. 


CAN-PRO CORPORATION 


Box 911 FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





Chairs—Posture 











STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 
Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
210i tO) a @ eee 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 








Typewriter Ribbons 





SAV REAL MONEY 


on Typewriter Ribbons| 
Superior Quality at Lower Prices—that’s NA- 
TIONAL RIBBONS. Learn how they can 
save money for you. Sold direct—by mail. 
Mention make and model of typewriter. 


Write for Samples TODAY 
| NATIONAL RIBBON WORKS | 
Bellerose New _ 








Expense Books 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘Common Sense" 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 








Information Services 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 








Labels—All Kinds 


House Organs 








LABELS 


QUICK SERVICE E ~ QUALITY 
RICE 


TOMPKINS’ "LABEL SERVICE 


PHILA PA 





’ YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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J 100 Pages 
| _ 





Size6x9 
- 
Bound in 
Gold Cloth 
— 
In a Gold 
Container 
e 
Unusual in 
Layout and 
Presentation 
a 


AND 75 OTHER 


PR ess 0 SALES MESSAGES 


The hit book of the year for salesmen and 
sales executives. Written by Colonel T. 
Russ Hill, president of Rexair, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

For the first time Col. Hill’s famous Monday 
Morning Messages to salesmen have been 
assembled in book form for all salesmen to 
see and use. This book is sales inspiration 
in its most effective form. 


$1.50 A COPY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 














































SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


List 0 Trades 
anda now t 
REACH poe - 


bbe 





THE MOST COMPLETE 
MAILING LIST DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


IT’S FREE 
128 PAGES * 9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 


WRITE FOR Your copy TO-DAY 
W-S:-PONTON: Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at I9th. STREET 
NEW YORK 
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PUBLIC OPINION. By William Albig. 
The associate professor of sociology at 
the University of Illinois has contributed 
a masterful study of all the forces that 
tend to shape and form public opinion. 
He shows how the art of shaping public 
opinion has become one of the most im- 
portant adjuncts of business, govern- 
ment, and the arts. One by one he takes 
up the press, motion pictures, the radio 
and shows how each is used by special 
interests for various propaganda pur- 
poses. There is an excellent chapter 
dealing with the various methods of 
measuring public opinion which is well 
worth the study of every man who. is 
interested in finding out what the public 
thinks about his enterprise. There is an 
unusually comprehensive bibliography of 
references which will be especially valu- 
able to the student. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $4.00. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO SELL. By 
Donald B. Tansill. Starting in business 
as a stock room cierk, Mr. Tansill en- 
joyed an unusually rapid rise, quickly 
becoming sales manager of The Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, one of the big 
units in the textile field. Mr. Tansill be- 
lieves there is much to selling besides 
showing the goods and telling the price, 
and he does an unusually good job of 
showing the salesman how much more 
there is to selling than the average man 
thinks there is. The book is broken down 
into short chapters, with many brief 
paragraphs, each of which is used to get 
over one strong point. It is by no means 
the ordinary theoretical book which be- 
gins with a dictionary definition of sales- 
manship and wallows in theory and aca- 
demic dissertation to the bitter end. We 
are convinced that even the experienced 
salesman, with a long record of success 
to his credit, will find much to help him 
become a better salesman and the be- 
ginner in the field of salesmanship will 
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find it a gold mine of helpful ideas ar 
inspiration. The John C. Winston Con 
pany. $2.00. 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE O 

ALBERT KAHN, INC. By Georg 
Nelson. We urge you not to even s 
much as begin to think about building 

new factory, plant, or office buildin 
until you have had an opportunity 
study this book, with its 164 magnifi 
cent illustrations and the splendid an 
authoritative comments on _ busines 
buildings of different types. As ever 
reader probably knows, Mr. Kahn ha 
often been referred to as the Genera 
Motors architect, but he is, of cours: 
much more than that. His buildings hav 

been erected in every corner of the globe, 
and while it is true that many of ther 
have been planned and built for Genera 
Motors, he has also served a great man: 
other organizations, such as Burrough 
Adding Machine Company, Ford Motor 
Company, Kelvinator, Republic Stet 
Corporation, The Upjohn Company, an 

many others. Architectural Book Pul 

lishing Company, Inc. $6.00. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR BUS! 
NESS. By Milton Wright. The autho 
has made a careful study of case his 
tories, which are vividly and accurate] 
described to show good public relatio: 
programs in action. Not the usual dul 
textbooky treatise, but a good job « 
reporting which ought to be helpful t 
any business man who wants to kno' 
more about how some of the leaders i 
the business and industrial world hay 
developed programs for improving rel: 
tions with employees, stockholders, cu: 
tomers, and consumers. While much a 
tention is given to the bigger companie 
there is an excellent, useful chapter e: 
titled, “Especially for the Little Fe 
lows,” with suggestions for the sma 
business man. Whittlesey House. $3.00. 
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